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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


Mnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 


PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘““Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 





FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE’S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL’S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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NEED SOME EXTRA HANDS? 


Using Pillsbury Bakery Mixes is like having more skilled 
hands working for you. 

With these mixes, your experienced workers spend a minimum 
of time on scaling and blending—and more time 
on the important finishing operations where skilled hands are 
most necessary. 


Saving of time—uniformly fine baking results . . . you 
can prove these advantages of Pillsbury Bakery Mixes 
by trying them under our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
Ask your Piilsbury salesman or jobber. 


PILLSBURY 
BAKERY MIXES 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
An outstanding line of modern mixes for all types of SWEET GOODS . . . for CAKES . . . : 


for Reised and Cake DONUTS... Also hes of your own formulas. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





WINONA, MINNESOTA 
lena of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 
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Floral and Geometric Designs in Popular Colors 


Write, Wire or Phone For Quotations 
on Mente Dainty Print Bags Today! 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres Dept. N 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah * New Orleans 7 2 Houston 1 


Sales O or Representatives in Ne\ t Kansas City, St. Louis 
1 other large 











Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


TTT isance « bela to 1 
inance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National's ‘‘Years Ahead’ facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was export 
manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


eavanieneD ves se : Bank & Gust € ompany 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION }OTH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. AP, om 





IMPERIAL 





6¢TQROPER wheat selection” is an 

advertising phrase you will run 
into frequently. But it is more than a 
phrase in our mill. It means a planned 
program that starts before harvest in the 
wheat fields near our buying stations 
and carries on through every step until 
the wheat has been milled and the flour 
thoroughly tested. It is this system of 
“grass roots” wheat buying that guaran- 
tees superior baking with IMPERIAL 
and VELVET. 





a 
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The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. e GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and Generali Manager 
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Cell... 
Vitor 4384 
Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheatl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 
Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S 
to advise of this change. 

CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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SWITCH TO... 





Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags keep hands and clothes 
cleaner for your plant employees, feed dealers and 
customers. 


But this is just one of the important advantages of the 
new Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags. Look at these: 

e Your brand stands out much better in the bright col- 
orfui inks on the white paper band on the front, back and 
sides of your bag. 

e Your brand is removed with the Band-Label and thus 
will not be used if the bag is refilled by someone else. 
e With the Band-Label removed (it comes off easily, when 
moistened) the bag has a higher re-use value. 


Get the full story about Bemis Band-Label Burlap Bags 
from your Bemis man, 


, 
» 


Bemis—an American enterprise in business since 1858 ...employ- 
ing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales offices . . . 
in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 


The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA’s big mill 
and storage system, insure an always ample. source of 
choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 

Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 
ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 
rigid baking tests. 


For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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POLAR BEAR 


Flour keeps faith with its users. This 
year as in every year we are sparing 


no effort to maintain the same rugged, 





dependable quality that has made Polar 


Bear famous for over 50 years. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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There are several ways of 
Reaching Your (Customers 


Advertising 
in 


The Northwestern Miller 


Does the job! 


It reaches the people you want to meet - every week - 52 times each year 





Che- Northwestern Miller BRANCH OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. TORONTO KANSAS CITY 
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‘\... and what's wrong with a farmer making a profit?”’ 


When farmer Huck Woodward asked that question at one 


of our “‘bull sessions”’ in front of the Bank, you should have 


seen the look on their faces. 


“What mest of you guys don’t realize,’ he continued 
quietly, “is that we farmers are in business just as much as 
th» Bank here is. There’s not a farmer in this county who 
doesn’t hope to have money left over for himself after he 
sells his livestock or crops and pays his bills. He may not 
think of it as a profit, but that’s what it is: It’s his reward 
for hard work and the risks he’s taken. Any farmer who 
can invest his land, equipment and sweat in such a way as 


to make a profit is certainly entitled to it.” 

Huck’s serious blue eyes looked directly at young George 
Gregory as he said, “Here in America we have freedom: 
Freedom to succeed, freedom to fail. Profits are the reward 


OFFIC & sé. 28 


MINNEAPOLIS 


of the man who succeeds. Under this system, a few people 
do fail; yet so many more succeed that we now enjoy a 
standard of living envied secretly by the whole civilized 
world--even advocates of Socialism and Communism. 
Nevertheless, a tiny minority of our own people would 
have us surrender our precious freedom in favor of govern- 
ment control of business and agriculture. Regulation by 
regulation, control by control, they would break the spirit 
of the men who have made America bountiful: Men bold 
enough to risk a loss in the hope that they may make 
a profit. 


“Let us be on guard.” 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN / . 
SERVING 


AND 38 OTHER CITIES 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 9 other publications. 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





Sports history records Suzanne Lenglen of France 
as one of the greatest female tennis champions 
in the game, perhaps the greatest of all time! 
Back in the fabulous Twenties, when the glamor- 
ous Suzanne was at the height of her fame, a 
French tennis star, Alain Gerbault by name, 
fell in love with her. He was not only a cele- 
brated tennis star of great promise, but also 
a noted yachtsman, an author and a World 
War ace. 


But when he fell in love with the incomparable 
Suzanne, the famous tennis champion rejected 
Gerbault’s love. Heartbroken, he turned his back 
on civilization and became a hermit of the seven 
seas. For years, always alone, he sailed to all the 
forsaken places of the world . . . and he never 
played tennis again! Finally one day, Alain 
Gerbault was found dead in the loneliness of the 
jungle and in his lifeless hand was a faded picture 


THE ACE 


of the glamorous Suzanne Lenglen. This was the 
curious end of a strange story of a vanished 
tennis player who gave up the game and became 
an outcast from civilization because one of the 
greatest female tennis champions in history had 
spurned his love. 


While we can’t promise to carry it to the ex- 
tremes of the monastic Mr. Gerbault, Comman- 
der-Larabee has a pretty fair sense of devotion, 
too. It’s a devotion to OUR business . . . to 
the never-ending search for improvement in the 
Commander-Larabee family of flours. It’s also 
a devotion that has paid off for you. You've seen 
the results in the bold, high-rising loaves turned 
out of your own shop. Constant research has 
meant better flour, giving you better baking results 
day after day, regardless of season. That’s why it 
pays to rely on Commander-Larabee flours. Try 
them yourself .. . you'll see the difference! 
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FDA Modifies Flood Salvage Rules 





MILLERS, FEEDERS TO JUDGE 
GRAIN’S CONDITION FOR USE 





Preliminary Order Brought About Costly Delays in 
Salvage Operations; Grain Salvage Methods 
Outlined for Trade 


KANSAS CITY—After setting up 
an elaborate systenr of inspection of 
damaged grain and other feed in- 
gredients before sale, the Food and 
Drug Administration this week modi- 
fied the requirements of its order 
to permit sales of salvaged products 
for animal feed use without specific 
FDA inspection. 

Instead, the livestock and poultry 
feeder or the buyer who purchases 
the product for reprocessing will be 
the judge as to the suitability of the 
products for the specific feeding pur- 
poses intended. 

Late last week, representatives of 
southwestern milling companies, 
whose facilities were in the Kansas 
City flood area, met with FDA of- 
ficials to set up an inspection system. 

Primarily, FDA had ruled that flour 
and wheat soaked by flood waters 
cannot be used for human food, and 
when these products are used for ani- 
mal feeding they must be processed 
to insure that they cannot find their 
way back into human food channels. 

FDA has instructed the mills that 
sacked flour which is not moldy and 
which is to be diverted to animal feed 
must be dried immediately and mixed 
with such feed ingredients as fish 
meal in order to insure that it can- 
noi be diverted later for human use. 

The regulations drafted late last 
week provided that millers notify the 
board of health or city health de- 
partment in the area where the dam- 
aged goods are located before dis- 
posing of the property in any way. 

It was also specified that in the 
case of grain, the Federal Grain 
Branch would furnish FDA with the 
grade and disposition of all such cars 
and if the car was not fit for mix- 
ing, the seller would provide the 
FDA with a copy of his letter to the 
Grain Branch, showing the intended 
destination of the car. 

The FDA inspection service would 
then have made an inspection of the 
grain, after drying, to determine 
whether it was fit for use. 

Millers pointed out that this sys- 
tem was bringing about a costly de- 
lay in salvage operations and that 
much of the spoilage could be pre- 
vented by prompt action on their part. 

In regard to binned wheat, FDA 
made the following recommendation 
after consultation with milling in- 
dustry representatives: where the 
bottom of bins have been penetrated 
by the flood waters and part of the 
wheat soaked or touched by flood 
waters, it is suggested that the bot- 
tom of the bin be broken through and 
a pipe inserted up to the point where 
there is dry and unaffected wheat and 
the sound wheat drained off through 
the pipe so that it will not make con- 
tact with the soaked wheat. 


Grain Trade Skeptical 


Grain trade representatives here 
expressed doubt over the practicality 


of this suggestion, saying that the 
tunnel and feed belt under the bin 
spouts do not permit the insertion of 
pipes through the flood-soaked mass. 
It was suggested in grain trade cir- 
cles that a more practical method 
might be to insert suckers at the top 
of the bins and draw off the sound 
grain in that manner. 

Damage to wheat in cars on tracks 
has not been estimated, but FDA has 
requested the railroads to submit re- 
ports on loss and damage as quickly 
as possible. 

To assist millers and grain dealers 
in the flooded areas, FDA has put 
Samuel Alfend in charge of its op- 
erations at Kansas City and has as- 
signed 25 field agents to aid all food 
processors and others who have sup- 
plies in the flood water areas. 

Originally, an embargo against 
movement of formula feeds, grain or 
feed ingredients which were subjected 
to flood waters was put into force by 
the state boards of health of Kansas 
and Missouri, and the city health de- 





partments in the Kansas Cities. It 
is believed in the trade here, how- 
ever, that the modification of the 
FDA regulations included lifting of 
the embargo, since of the 
affected grain is left to the millers 
and feed buyers. 

This is not a general embargo, for 
normal movement of unaffected prod- 
ucts to and from Kansas City and 
other parts of the flood vegion pro- 
gresses. 

Salvage of bags and other packag- 
ing items will be guided by state 
bag laws, Mr. Alfend said, but as far 
as the FDA is concerned new bags 
which were subjected to flood waters 
are contaminated and not suitable for 
packaging of food for human con- 
sumption. The bags can be cleaned, 
however, according to state laws, and 
made available for other uses. 

A rather optimistic view was ex- 
pressed by a well-known grain sal- 
vage expert who stated in Kansas 
City he doubted if much more than 
10% of the grain stored in flooded 
elevators would be damaged or out 
of condition. 

Meanwhile, it was reported by 
George J. Schoeneman, commissioner 
of internal revenue, Washington, that 
losses of property resulting from the 
floods “ordinarily will be deductible 
for federal income tax purposes.” In 
the case of business property, these 
losses may be deducted subject to the 
usual regulations, he said. 

(Additional flood and salvage stories 
appear on page 12 of this issue.) 


Credit Measures for 
Flood Area Farmers 
Announced by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Clarence J. Mc- 
Cormick, acting secretary of agri- 
culture, has announced further credit 
measures designed to give assistance 
to farmers in the flood areas of the 
Midwest. The seven production credit 
associations in the northeastern Kan- 
sas flood area and the Federal Land 
Bank of Wichita, which operate 
under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration, are prepared 
to make new and additional loans 
to farmers and where necessary to 
extend the repayment period on loans 
they already have made. 

Farmer members of the seven pro- 
duction credit associations now have 
$6,500,000 in short term operating 
loans from these credit cooperatives. 
The Farm Credit Administration is 
prepared, if necessary, to supply up 
to $2,000,000 in additional govern- 
ment capital to these seven associa- 
tions. This additional capital will in- 
crease their ability to serve present 
members’ credit needs and provide 
loans to other farmers. 

The Wichita Federal Land Bank 
is also going forward with plans to 
serve the credit needs of farmers in 
the flooded areas. 





Exemption of Industry from Rail 
Rate Absorption Requirement Seen 


WASHINGTON—Favorable action 
on the grain, milling and feed indus- 
try protest over the freight rate in- 
crease’ absorption requirement on de- 
livered prices is expected to be taken 
by the Office of Price Stabilization 
according to reliable information re- 
ceived here. 

The formal protest was handed to 
OPS by an industry committee head- 
ed by Walter C. Berger, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. It probably will take another 
10 days before an OPS order exempt- 
ing these industries from the freight 
absorption requirement can be is- 
sued. 

The delay in acting on this protest 
is ascribed to a failure of the protest 
to reach an official price policy com- 
mittee of the price agency. How- 
ever, some observers believe that it 
again represents the old “drag-the- 
feet” attitude of government officials 
in unpleasant situations. 

The alibi offered by OPS is that 
while relief has been granted to other 
industries on a pass-through of ex- 
act increased freight charges, this re- 
lief did not take into consideration 
the problem involved in marketing of 
grain commodities. In such market- 
ing, according to OPS, the principle 
of deducting exact freight rate 
charges cannot be used since grain 
moves on a transit billing base that 
cannot be exactly translated into 
precise freight cost terms for the end 
product. 

This is expected to be the excuse 
for the delay when OPS gets around 


to bowing to the protest of the indus- 
try committee headed by Mr. Berger. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


UTAH FLOUR MILL FIRE 
SALT LAKE CITY—The Salt Lake 
Flour Mill here was damaged to the 
extent of $10,000 recently by a fire 
apparently caused by an overheated 


belt resulting from a clogged eleva- 
tor chute. Carl Ackerman, mill em- 
ployee, cut off the spouts into ele- 
vators where about 160,000 bu. grain 
were stored, and firemen credited 
that action with preventing an ex- 
plosion. Firemen later rescued Mr. 
Ackerman from the seventh floor 
after the fire cut off his escape. 





Maple Leaf Stockholders Approve 
Increased Capitalization, Dividend 


TORONTO — Shareholders of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. in a 
meeting July 23, approved a by-law 
covering an increase in the company’s 
capitalization and authorized the pay- 
ment of a dividend in the form of 
stock. In addition, authority was 
granted covering an application for 
supplementary letters patent consoli- 
dating the $1 preference shares into 
shares of greater par value but not 
exceeding a par of $100 a share. 

Kenneth F. Wadsworth, president 
and general manager of the firm, an- 
nounced that the stock dividend, pay- 
able July 31 to shareholders of rec- 
ord July 30, is of 13 preference shares, 
$1 par value, 5% cumulative redeem- 
able preferred shares, for each of the 
438,100 common shares now out- 
standing. 

The company’s capitalization will 
be increased by 100,000 no par value 


common shares to sell exdividend ef- 
fective July 27 and eight million 5% 
$1 preference shares. The authoriza- 
tion of a greater number of prefer- 
ence shares than are required for the 
stock dividend and of an increase in 
common shares was asked because di- 
rectors considered it desirable to take 
advantage of the application for sup- 
plementary letters patent to provide 
for this addition for future corporate 
purposes, Mr. Wadsworth explained. 

George H. Hand, secretary of the 
company, estimated that the propor- 
tion of the stock dividend subject to 
the Canadian income tax in the hands 
of Canadian residents will be about 
10¢ for each $1 par value preference 
share received. More detailed infor- 
mation on the tax position will be 
published later in the year. 

Maple Leaf common stock has ris- 
en from the recently quoted $14.50 
a share to the current $18.75. 
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Final Approval of Control Bill Awaited 
HOUSE AND SENATE VERSIONS 


GO TO CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Some Rollback Authority Expected to Be Permitted—OPS 
Officials Say Privately That the Makings of a 
Good Bill Are in Prospect 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Neortnwestera Miller Special Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — This week will 
probably see the finale of the congres- 
sional extravaganza in which all 
shades and views of price stabiliza- 
tion ideas were expressed, studied, 
rejected or made permanent fixtures 
in a final tableau which will be sent 
to the White House for approval. 

As the views of the two chambers 
of Congress go to a conference com- 
mittee for reconciliation, one point 
is clear. That is that the administra- 
tion gained one single concession 
from the House, and that is_ the 
authority to maintain the first price 
rollback on beef. In the Senate, it 
failed to win even that point. 

Last week the tides of debate 
flowed and ebbed against the admin- 
istration, and in the last scenes in 
the House, the administration forces 
gained a negative victory in that they 
were able to beat off a coalition 
drive which would have compelled 
the price agency to grant a reason- 
able profit level on manufactured 
products and ban any cost absorp- 
tion. They failed, however, to kill 
another amendment of this type 
which requires that wholesalers and 
retailers be authorized their normal 
profit percentage-wise on all goods. 


Points of Agreement 

One point of agreement between 
the House and Senate versions on the 
legislation is an absolute ban on 
slaughtering quotas for livestock. 
Technically this item is removed 
from consideration by the conference 
committee. 

Another item of agreement is the 
prohibition on further rollbacks of 
agricultural commodity prices, ex- 
cept for a 10% rollback on those 
commodities which were given the 
alternative minimum ceiling of the 
highest price attained between 
May 24 and June ,24, 1950. This 
item is somewhat academic since 
commodities falling into that cate- 
gory have already receded by that 
percentage amount from their mid- 
1950 highs and could not be rolled 
back further. 


A point of controversy which has 
been included in the House bill is a 
rather general ban on imports of 
fats and oils, including oil-bearing 
materials, fatty acids and soap pow- 
der but excluding petroleum, petro- 
leum products and coconuts and co- 
conut products, peanuts, butter, 
cheese and other dairy products and 
rice and rice products until June 30, 
1953. This prohibition is subject to 
administrative interpretation by the 
Secretary of Agriculture who can 
order the import ban when the im- 
ports of these commodities threaten 
to impair domestic production, re- 
sult in disorderly marketing in the 
U.S. or result in impairment of do- 
mestic price support programs. 

This provision is not contained in 


the Senate bill and probably will be 
vigorously demanded as part of the 
final legislation by the House é6n- 
ferees. The make-up of the Senate 
conference group indicates that this 
segment of the conference commitfee 
may not oppose the House on this 
item. 


Margin Control Killed 

The bid for control over specula- 
tive margins on commodity exchange 
futures market dealings was killed by 
both chambers and will not be sub- 
ject to further action by the confer- 
ence committee. 

The coalition in the House gave up 
a fight to require that price ceilings 
on manufactured goods reflect cost 
increases and a margin of profit to 
the manufacturer or processor. The 
Senate bill contains a provision which 
would authorize rollbacks on manu- 
factured goods where the manufac- 
turer cannot show actual increases in 
costs since pre-Korea but says noth- 
ing as to profit margins. 

Probable members of the Republi- 
can Senate conference group said 
last week that it was likely that the 
House would agree to the Senate 
version, but the House wanted a more 
specific instruction to OPS than the 
Senate amendment provides. 

This item undoubtedly will be re- 
fined in the conference, giving OPS 
authority to roll back excessive in- 
creases in prices of manufactured 
goods, but in any event it seems that 
the conference report will not do 
more than require some measure of 
cost absorption by manufacturers, 
as for example, placing a restriction 
on profit margins on the increased 
costs prevailing since June 24, 1950. 


Say Good Bill Likely 

OPS officials say privately that the 
makings of a good bill are in pros- 
pect, although the front office leaders 
of the stabilization agency are still 
crying publicly that the bill misses 
the mark and seriously cripples their 
ability to halt inflation. 


While in its final vote the House 
killed a proposal which would have 
required ceilings on beef, cattle, hogs 
and lambs to reflect a profit margin 
for each species of slaughter, that 
provision is contained in the Senate 
bill. This is seen as an item of trad- 
ing within the conference committee. 
There is a big following for this pro- 
vision all through Congress. It may 
be recalled that following the meat 
shortage which developéd under OPA, 
Congress passed a similar type of 
amendment. 

Conferees were expected to re- 
sume study of the legislation early 
this week, with indications that a 
final bill will go to the White House 
not later than next weekend. Con- 
ferees already appointed for the 
House are Democrats, Brent Spence 
of Kentucky, Wright Patman of Tex- 
as, Albert Rains of Alabama and 
aul Brown of Georgia; Republicans, 





Jesse Wolcott of Michigan, Ralph Gam- 
ble of i.vew York and Henry O. Talle 
of Iowa. Indicated Senate conference 
members are: Democrats, Burnet R. 
Maybank of South Carolina, J. W. 
Fulbright of Arkansas, John J. Spark- 
man of Alabama and J. Allen Frear, 
Jr., of Delaware; Republicans, Homer 
E. Capehart of Indiana, John W. 
Bricker of Ohio and Irving M. Ives 
of New York. 

The House-passed bill would ex- 
tend the Defense Production Act un- 
til July 31, 1952, while the Senate 
bill would extend the control suthori- 
ty for eight months from June 30, 
1951. 
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CHICAGO BOARD TO VOTE 
AGAIN ON CLOSING ISSUE 


Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade will vote again on the matter 
of Saturday closing of the exchange 
during the summer months. The di- 
rectors of the board this week decided 
to resubmit the question to a vote 
and set the balloting for Aug. 8. 

The market has been closed on 
Saturdays for the past several weeks 
following approval of the move by 
a close membership vote. 


GMI BOARD DECLARES 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 85¢ a share on the 
3%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. 

The dividend is payable Sept. 1 to 
stockholders of record Aug. 10. This 
is the 24th consecutive quarterly 
dividend on this stock. 


To Ask Suspension 
of Cassava Flour 
Rule in Philippines 


MINNEAPOLIS—A move is being 
made in the Philippines to ask sus- 
pension of the law requiring that pur- 
chases of imported wheat flour be ac- 
companied by purchases of cassava 
flour, according to a report issued by 
the Minneapolis office of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

A Philippines bill signed June 16 
provides for development of the Phil- 
ippine cassava industry and for regu- 
lation of flour imports. And, com- 
merce department officials noted, 
rules implementing the law make 
obligatory purchases of cassava flour 
for every purchase of imported 
wheat flour. 

The commerce department quotes a 
news dispatch from Manila as say- 
ing that now an inter-departmental 
committee has been created to ask 
suspension until July, 1952, of the 
cassava purchases. It 1s claimed that 
the local supply is inadequate to meet 
the requirement. 

As reported in the June 26 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, the law re- 
quires that a wheat flour purchase 
must be accompanied by 30% of cas- 
sava flour, which is made from a 
plant root and is the base flour for 
tapicoa. Before the law was passed 
and signed, U.S. and Canadian mill- 
ers had protested the plan, it was 
reported, and had noted that it would 
complicate sales to the Philippines. 





For Service to the Industry 





Chicago Flour Distributors Honor 
Rhudy E. Bemmels at 26th Outing 


CHICAGO— Rhudy E. Bemmels, a 
Chicago flour broker for almost 20 
years and active member of the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, was honored at the 26th anni- 
versary outing of that organization 


July 17 at the Rolling Green Country 
Club, Arlington Heights, Ill. 

N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., Chicago, in paying tribute to Mr. 
Bemmels, thanked him on behalf of 
the club members for his efforts in 
the organization and service to the 
industry. Mr. Bemmels is a past pres- 
ident and has served on every com- 
mittee of the club. He currently is the 
national director of the club and has 
been a delegate to nine national con- 
ventions. He also has rewritten the 
constitution of the club and is de- 
veloping a flour broker’s contract. 
He was presented a handsome over- 
night bag. 

Joseph E. Smith, in the Chicago 
office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, won top golfing honors during 
the all-day outing with a 71 net. Pat 
Albano of the same firm won first 
prize at horeshoes. 

Wayne T. Wilson of Pillsbury and 
DeWitt Clint Cregier, Hobart J. 
Thurber Co., Chicago, walked off with 
top golfing honors in the special blind 
bogey held early in the morning. 

Leverett E. Bowman, Chicago man- 
ager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., is president of the 
club. James T. Anderson, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Chicago, was chairman 
of the golf committee and presented 
the prizes. 
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1950-51 CROP YEAR OUTPUT 
GAINS 2.1% OVER PAST YEAR 





Kansas City Group Leads Large Milling Centers With 
Increase of 8.7% ; Minneapolis Group Gains 
Slightly; Buffalo Off 10.7% 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat fiour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during the 1950- 
‘51 crop year ended June 30 showed 
an increase of 2.1% over the preced- 
ing crop year. The total for the 1950- 
‘51 crop year is estimated at 232,162,- 
000 sacks, as compared with a total 
output of 227,327,000 sacks for the 
1949-’50 crop year. 

That estimate of production by U.S. 
mills is based upon reports received 
from mills by The Northwestern Mill- 
er. Figures for the first ten months 
of the crop year have been verified 
by monthly reports issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. Mills reporting 
production statistics to this journal 
account for 74% of the U.S. total. 
The Northwestern Miller’s figures 
have been adjusted to represent 100% 
of output. 

In summarizing the production sta- 
tistics for the crop year just closed, 
here is the picture by sections: Kan- 
sas City mills showed a gain of about 
9% over the previous year; the out- 
put by mills in Buffalo was 104% 
lower during the year compared with 
the 1949-50 year; Seattle mills 
showed a slight gain; Minneapolis 
output was up less than 1% over the 
previous year; 60 representative mills 
in the Southwest showed an increase 
of 5%%; Seattle mills gained slightly 
more than one quarter of a million 
sacks over the previous year; Port- 
land mills showed a gain of about 
700,000 sacks during the year; and 
interior mills in the Pacific North- 
west showed a gain in excess of 1 
million sacks as a group to show an 
increase of 22%—the highest of any 
group in the nation. 

Output of the mills in Buffalo for 
the crop year totaled 24,116,222 sacks, 
a decline of 2,864,131 sacks from the 
previous year’s total. The output av- 
eraged slightly above 2 million sacks 
a month as compared with the aver- 
age of 2% million sacks a month for 
the 1949-’50 crop year. 

The net gain by Minneapolis mills 
was .2% for a total of 13,667,646 
sacks and a monthly average of 1,- 
139,000 sacks. 

Mills in the Central and Southeast- 
ern states registered a net gain of 
approximately 409,000 sacks during 
the past crop year over the 1949-’50 
total of 27,543,000 sacks. The past 
year’s total was 27,952,000 sacks. 

Interior Minnesota mills gained 1,- 
120,000 sacks in production during the 
year over the preceding 12-month pe- 
riod for a total of 24,750,000 sacks. 
This compares with 23,631,000 sacks 
for a net increase of 4.7%. 

Flour production in the Pacific 
Northwest showed a sizable gain dur- 
ing the year just closed—20.2%—for 
a total of 15,217,877 sacks as com- 
pared with 12,656,250 for the 1949- 
50 year. The mills in Tacoma showed 
a decline of 24% or approximately 
865,000 sacks for a net of 2,646,000 


Flour production during the 1950- 
§1 crop year in Kansas City and for 
tu other mills in the interior South- 
west was 5.6% over the preceding 
crop year. At this time a year ago a 
decline of 13.2% for this same group 
of mills was reported. Thus for the 
first time the post-World War II de- 
cline in flour production in the South- 
west has been checked. 

The eight mills in Greater Kansas 
City produced 16,351,809 sacks of 
flour in the year just ended, com- 
pared with 15,046,596 sacks in the 
previous year. The output represented 
operations at 92% of a five-day week 
capacity for the year of 17,711,200 
sacks. The gain in output was 8.7% 
over the preceding year. 

The 60 representative mills in Kan- 
sas, Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Nebraska produced a combined total 
of 49,743,376 sacks in the crop year 
just ended for a gain of 4.6% over 
the previous year. This output in- 
cluded production of plants in Salina 
and Wichita, in previous years re- 
ported by The Northwestern Miller 
under separate categories. The mills 
operated at 94% of capacity, having 
an annual potential of 52,948,500 
sacks. 

(Production statistics by areas ap- 
pear on page 34 of this issue.) 
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Shows Up-trend 








READY FOR SHRINERS’ PARADE—Earl E. Dusenbery of Earl E. Dusen- 
bery Co., Des Moines, Iowa, former president of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, is pictured in the car provided for him for the gala 
parade staged by ¢he Nobles of the Mystic Shrine during their convention 
held in New York City July 9-13. Mr. Dusenbery is General Grand High 
Priest of the Royal. Arch Masons, U.S.A. 





$1.5 MILLION CHRISTIE 
BAKERY TO BE ERECTED 


TORONTO—A new bread and cake 
bakery is to be built by Christie’s 
Bread, Lid., at a cost of $1.5 million 
alongside of the existing biscuit plant 
of Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto. 

Stanley H. Young, company presi- 
dent, has announced that the site 
area contains 12 acres and that the 
construction will include administra- 
tive offices as well as the bakery. 
Loading facilities will be enclosed. 
The firm's biscuit plant covers 300,- 
000 sq. ft. 


DRY DOG FOOD BROUGHT 
UNDER FEED PRICE ORDER 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has issued an order 
which brings dry dog food under 
provisions of the regulation which 
covers animal and poultry formula 
feeds. 

The action was taken in Amend- 
ment 1 to Supplementary Regulation 
7 to the GCPR., 

The effect of this order is to per- 
mit dry dog food manufacturers, in 
calculating their ceiling prices, to use 
ceiling prices of commodities or mar- 
ket values if lower. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT GAIN—The above chart, prepared from 

That decline, however, was much figures issued by the Bureau of the Census with the ex- 
more than overcome by mills in Se- ception of the total for 1950-51, shows U.S. wheat flour 
attle, Portland and interior Pacific production for the past 10 crop years, The Northwestern 
Miller’s estimate of 232,162,000 sacks for the year just 


ended, is based on reports from mills which account for 
74% of the U.S. total output, adjusted to represent 100%. 
These estimates for the first 10 months of the past crop 
year have been verified by figures assembled by the Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Grain Salvage, Clean-Up Under Way 





11 KANSAS CITY GRAIN PLANTS 
MOPPING UP FOLLOWING FLOOD 


Estimates of Losses Vary Between $5 and $10 Million, 
Plus $1 Million Damage to Buildings, Grain 
Saivage Is Biggest Problem 


KANSAS CITY—The huge clean- 
up task for the imills and elevators 
in Kansas City which were in the 
path of last week’s flood is now well 
under way. Most of the plants in the 
heavily flooded areas will not be able 
to open this week but office staffs 
are moving back to their quarters 
as rapidly as cleaning up work and 
telephone connections permit. 

Three flour mills, four feed mills 
and four terminal elevators are not 
running as yet. They are the plants 
of the Standard Milling Co.; United 
Mills, a subsidiary of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co.; Rodney Milling Co.; Nu- 
trena Mills; Hobbs & Co.; L. C. Worth 
Cemmission Co.; Feeders Supply & 
Mfg. Co.; Santa Fe elevator, oper- 
ated by the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City grain division; 
Rock Island elevator, operated by the 
Simonds - Shields - Theis Grain Co.; 
River-Rail elevator, operated by the 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
and the Fairfax elevator of the Farm- 
ers Union Jobbing Assn. 

Meanwhile, the mills and elevators 
that were not in the water-soaked 
industrial sections were back to a 
normal production basis, although 
hampered by a great snar! in rail- 
road traffic. 


One Third of Capacity Out 


About one third of Kansas City’s 
flour production capacity and about 
45% of its grain storage capacity 
was in the direct path of the flood 
and was knocked out of operation 
by the water. 

Some of these plants will be able 
to get back into operation shortly, 
others may require up to three or 
four weeks to complete the clean- 
up job. 

In Kansas, upstream on the Kaw 
River, rehabilitation moved along a 
bit faster with the additional time 
advantage. Flour mills at Abilene and 
the feed mill at Junction City re- 
sumed operations July 20. In Topeka, 
one of the mills of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. was scheduled to start 
production July 26 and the other is 
expected to be ready within a short 
time. The Topeka Mill & Elevator 
Co. plant there was back in opera- 
tion, but not the Farmers Union Job- 
bing Assn. feed mill or the Lauhoff 
Bros. Grain Co. corn milling plant. 


Damage Estimates Vary 

Estimates of total damage remain 
rather uncertain within a wide range 
because the full extent of the losses 
cannot yet be assessed. Walter R. 
Scott, executive vice president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, esti- 
mated that damage to grain in Kan- 
sas City elevators and mills might 
run between $5 and $10 million, plus 
about $1 million damage to buildings. 

An optimistic view was expressed 
by a grain salvage expert who said 
that he thought not more than 10% 
of the grain stored in flooded ele- 


KANSAS MILLERS FLY 
OVER FLOOD AREA 


KANSAS CITY—A comprehensive 
view of the flood havec in the Kaw 
River district was obtained last week 
by two Kansas millers. John J. Va- 
nier, president of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, and R. B. Laing, vice 
president of the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., flew over the river 
valley to Kansas City in Mr. Vanier’s 
plane. The trip was made to consult 
with railroad officials in connection 
with freight transportation problems 
arising from the flood. The amount 
of destruction apparent on the flight 
Was appalling, Mr. Laing said. Be- 
tween Abilene and Kansas City, for 
example, 12 bridges were washed out, 
and in many places the river ap- 
parently had cut a new channel 
which would make some of the for- 
mer installations obsolete, in addi- 
tion to eliminating some rich farm 
land. 


vators would be damaged or out of 
condition. 

The big problems is in separating 
the damaged grain at the bottom of 
the tanks from the portion above. 
Several methods were planned. One 
would involve running a pipeline 
through the damaged grain at the 
bottom, through which the sound 
grain above might be drawn off with- 
out contamination. Another hoped to 
reverse the usual flow and remove 
the good wheat from the top by a 





special set up of conveyors. A third 
planned to cut windows in the tank 
walls at the right height to draw off 
the undamaged grain. 

A substantial part of the grain in 
flooded terminal elevators is the prop- 
erty of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Elmer F. Kruse, president of CCC, 
and William McArthur, deputy direc- 
tor of the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, met with CCC officials in Kansas 
City this week to consider this prob- 
lem, ‘ 

Meanwhile the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration became active 
in the salvage work and set up rules 
of procedure to be followed by mills 
and elevators. Details of the FDA rul- 
ing appear in a story on page 9. 
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ismert-Hincke 
Mills Again 
in Operation 


KANSAS CITY — The Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. and its associated 
firm, the Thomas Page Milling Co., 
whose mills were halted by the dis- 
astrous Kaw River Valley flood, are 
again in operation, company officials 
said this week. 

It is planned to begin running one 
of the company plants in Topeka, 
Kansas, July 26, and the other is 
expected to be producing again with- 
in a short time. The two mills have 
a combined capacity of 8,500 sacks 
a day. 

Following the flood temporary of- 
fice headquarters were set up in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade Building 
but this week the office staff will re- 
turn to the regular quarters at 29th 
and Southwest Blvd., Kansas City. 

The officials of the two companies 
said they appreciated very much the 
many expressions of good will re- 
ceived from customers and the pa- 
tience and cooperation they have 
shown during the flood crisis. 


Mills in Abilene 
Back in Operation 
Following Flood 


ABILENE, KANSAS — The plants 
of the Abilene Flour Mills Co. and 
the Security Milling Co. here resumed 
milling operations July 20 after being 
shut down for a week because of flood 
waters. 

In nearby Junction City the plant 
of the Arrow Feed Mills, Inc., also 
was put back into operation July 20. 

Transportation problems are the 
principal factors now hampering op- 
erations of the flour and feed manu- 
facturers in this area. However, 
through railroad cooperation, box- 
cars are being moved out northward 
and then switched to rail lines run- 
ning east and west. 

Abilene was hit by a series of three 
floods this spring on June 21 and 
again on July 12 and 13, the last one 
completing the job of swamping the 
city where damage is now estimated 
at $500,000. 
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Feed Firms Need 
No Special Flood 
Aid, USDA Told 


CHICAGO—The feed industry will 
not require government help to over- 
come effects of the catastrophic floods 
in the Kansas-Oklahoma-Missouri 
area, Walter C. Berger, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., has told USDA officials. 

The USDA had asked Mr. Berger 
to conduct an immediate survey of 
the industry. 

Mr. Berger’s reply follows: “As per 
your request, I have checked with 
feed industry and find they are tak- 
ing care of themselves quite satis- 
factorily. At the moment we have 
no special problems. General prob- 
lems are no different from those of 
other industries in floor area.” 





USDA Sees Little Agitation for 
Flood Relief Feed Grain Supplies 


WASHINGTON—U:S. Department 
of Agriculture headquarters here sees 
little agitation for feed grain supplies 
for relief of farmers in the flooded 
areas. This statement was made by a 
responsible USDA official pending the 
outcome of discussions under way this 
week between William McArthur, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, grain branch specialist, and 
Elmer Kruse, general manager of 
Commodity Credit Corp., with grain 
trade representatives from the South- 
west flood region. 

At PMA here it is said that the 
liability for flood damage to CCC 
stocks of grain on track or in ele- 
vators has not been decided. USDA 
attorneys are studying the problem, 
but it is unlikely that any decision 
will be reached until the operating of- 
ficials return from their conference 
with grain trade people on the big 
Southwest market. 

There is an unconfirmed report 


that USDA may attempt to saddle the 
cost of grain lost in the flood area 
on commercial warehousemen, but 
this cannot be verified in responsible 
USDA circles and it should be dis- 
missed as unreliable until such time 
as the USDA attorneys examine the 
law. The USDA legal staff is study- 
ing the uniform storage agreement 
contract in this connection. 

The first rough estimate of govern- 
ment grain involved in elevators 
amounts to approximately 6 million 
bushels of about 12 million which is 
now reported as flood damaged. No 
reliable estimate is available here on 
the damage to grain on track. 

The relief aspects of the flood re- 
main to be disclosed as far as feed 
supplies are concerned. Substantial 
amounts of flour and wheat held by 
mills may have been damaged and 
made unfit for human consumption. 
These supplies will have to be di- 
verted to animal feed or dumped if 


moldy. One million dollars of the 
recently appropriated relief fund has 
been earmarked for emergency use. 

Under the provisions of the relief 
act, supplies such as animal feeds 
may be made available for distribu- 
tion to farmers. Under those cir- 
cumstances CCC could sell its stock 
of oats held at such points as Min- 
neapolis to the relief administration 
thereby relieving CCC of uncomfort- 
able stocks of oats which it has been 
holding for a long period. 

With the problem of storage in the 
Minneapolis - Duluth - Superior area 
mounting in face of the new spring 
wheat crop, there will be a strong 
disposition within USDA to push out 
unwanted oat stocks at this time un- 
der the cover of relief aid funds. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BURRY BISCUIT REPORTS 


CHICAGO — The Burry Biscuit 
Corp. has reported a net profit after 
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taxes of $28,276 for the 28 weeks end- 
ed May 12 on sales cf $4,918,522. 
Thirty-seven cents was earned per 
preferred share, on which there was 
an accumulation of unpaid dividends, 
compared with $1.63 paid on the same 
shares for the period ending May 13, 
1950, when the firm recorded a net 
profit of $122,913 on sales of $3,- 
016,862. 
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DRY MILK COMMITTEE, 
OPS DISCUSS CONTROLS 


WASHINGTON — Members of the 
Dry Milk Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee met with Office of Price Stabili- 
zation officials for the first time re- 
cently to discuss a price control pol- 
icy for nonfat dry milk solids, now 
covered by the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation. 

Committee members pointed out 
that their major problem at the 
present time is an impending short- 
age of milk because of declining cow 
population and milk production. They 
suggested that it might be possible 
to decontrol dry skim milk until such 
time as milk and butterfat reach the 
legal minimum. In case this is not 
feasible, they proposed drafting of a 
dollars and cents regulation as early 
as possible. 

Representing OPS at the confer- 
ence were George Mehren, assistant 
director, food and restaurant division; 
E. W. Tiedeman, chief, dairy branch; 
E. E. Vial, John Haas and Arnold 
Winokur of the branch, and William 
R. Thomas, Jr., of the office of ad- 
visory committees. 

Members of the dry milk commit- 
tee are Daniel M. Dent, the Borden 
Co., New York; R. M. Hadrath, Maple 
Island, Inc., Stillwater, Minn.; M. M. 
Boney, Whatcom County Dairymen’s 
Assn., Bellingham, Wash.; George B. 
Pfeifer, North Star Dairy Coopera- 
tive, St. Paul; George J. Hauptfuhrer, 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., Phila- 
delphia; Frank D. Stone, Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis; 
E. A. Pool, Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Assn., Inc., New York; 
Stewart A. Mitchell, Golden State 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco; B. F. Beach, 
Michigan Producers Dairy Co., Adri- 
an, Mich.; Louis E. Metzger, Bowman 
Dairy Co., Chicago; E. E. Carlson, 
Dairyland Cooperative Assn., Juneau, 
Wis. 
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FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG UNIT 
CONVICTS 2 BAKING FIRMS 


WASHINGTON—Two baking com- 
panies were convicted in June for vio- 
lation of the federal Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act, according to a recent 
report of the Federal Security Agency. 

Fines from $100 to $195 were im- 
posd for marketing bakery products 
containing rodent and insect filth, 
prepared under insanitary conditions. 








Quote 


“For the nutritional quack it is 
only a short step from the notion that 
our food supply is debased to the con- 
clusion that the food industry is de- 
liberately accomplishing this by ex- 
cessive refinement and by the use of 
dangerous chemical additives.”—Dr. 
Paul B. Dunbar, former commissioner 
of food and drugs, Federal Security 
Agency. 
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Influence of Price Support Loans 


Weighed by Millers, Grain Trade 


As the grain industry in the South- 
west begins to pick up the pieces 
after the terrific blows dealt by the 
recent floods, a question confronts 
the grain trade and the milling in- 
dustry: Are farmers going to send 
much wheat to market at current 
prices or is the government loan pro- 
gram going to prove an irresistible 
lure? 


The new crop wheat movement so 
far this year has beer. a mere sha- 
dow of former years, with marketings 
held down by late maturity of the 
crop, rainy harvest season and the 
rampaging flood. 

July 5, customarily the day of larg- 
est receipts of the crop year for Kan- 
sas City, brought only 271 cars to 
that market this year, compared to 
1,369 last year and 2,656 two years 
ago. These were the smallest for the 
date in 15 years and the third small- 
est on record. 

Arrivals at Kansas City since the 
beginning of the crop year July 1 
have averaged 50% below a year ago. 
Incoming cars at Chicago, from July 
1 to July 20, totaled 654, against 
1,786 for the same period a year ago. 

With the adverse conditions pre- 
vailing for the harvest, it is difficult 
to guess how much grain producers 
would have sent to market were the 
harvest progressing along usual lines. 
However, some grain men believe 
that the movement of grain to mar- 
ket would have been slow anyway. 


Selling Limited 

Trade reports in the Southwest 
and central states area indicate pro- 
ducers’ attitude boils down to this: 
Farmers: are selling only a modest 
part of their good quality wheat, 
with such reports holding true for 
most producing regions. Moisture 
wheat is being liquidated, but produc- 
ers are expected to be extremely re- 
luctant sellers of good quality new 
crop grain on which they can obtain 
net loans, after storage charges, at 
premiums over current values. 

Much has been said about the gov- 
ernment’s dropping the policy of pay- 
ing storage charges on warehouse 
and farm-stored grain this year, but 
even after storage charges are de- 
ducted, the loan appears as a formid- 
able influence in circumventing wheat 
from regular trade channels. 

At Kansas City, the loan value this 


year is $2.45 bu. for No. 1 hard win-. 


ter wheat. Storage charges can range 
to 10%¢ bu. on grain stored imme- 
diately and held under the loan until 
maturity date. This brings the actual 
value of the loan to $2.34% bu. for 
warehouse-stored grain under loan at 
Kansas City. 

At the close of trading July 20, 
No. 1 ordinary hard wheat in Kansas 
City was bringing around $2.31 bu., or 
about 3%¢ under the loan price. The 
question is, will a farmer go through 
the red tape of a federal loan for 
3%¢ bu.? He probably would if the 
differential got much greater, some 
dealers think. 

The difference in support price and 
market value in Chicago is greater. 
Subtracting the maximum storage 
charge of 10%¢ from the loan value 
of $2.50 at Chicago leaves an actual 
loan price of $2.39%%. July 20 No. 1 
red wheat sold at close to $2.32 bu. 
Such a difference makes the sup- 
port price attractive. 

The farm storage allowance last 
year was 7¢ bu. This year, that will 





not be paid by the government. With 
warehouse storage charges at 10%¢, 
farmers might be expected to turn 
more readily to farm storage of grain 
this year. 


Storage Available 

Reports indicate the storage situ- 
ation is much less tight than in for- 
mer years, so producers can hold 
their grain off the market if they 
chocse. 

Total bulk storage capacity in Kan- 
sas increased 25 million bushels in 
the year ending June 1. Total ca- 
pacity in the state, including termin- 
al and country units, was 199,192,000 
bu. at the start of the crop year, 
compared with 174,113,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

June 1 stocks of small grains in 
Kansas storage were 89,892,000 bu., 
leaving 109,299,000 bu. available for 
new crop storage. A year ago only 


71,521,000 bu. of space was available 
on the same date. In addition, Kan- 
sas has around 300 million bushels of 
farm storage and other facilities 
available. 

A similar situation is true for most 
of the other states of the Southwest, 
particularly of Texas and Oklahoma, 
where wheat crop; have been short 
for the last two years. 

The amount of wheat producers 
place under the support plan is con- 
trolled to a certain extent, however, 
by the quality of the grain. Only 
wheat grading No. 3 or better, or No. 
4 or No. 5 because of test weight, is 
eligible. 

High moisture is another factor 
which works as a deterrent to loan 
participation. Producers are not will- 
ing to place tough wheat in storage, 
especially on farms, and run the 
chance of having it go out of condi- 
tion. 





Fair Weather Speeds Harvesting 
in S.W.; Northwest Needs Rain 


Except for one day, fair weather 
prevailed for harvesting the hard win- 
ter wheat crop in the Southwest dur- 
ing the past week. Good progress was 
made in cutting, and harvesting is 
practically completed in the southern 
part of Kansas. 

Meanwhile, drouth in the northern 
parts of the spring wheat area was 
the principal. concern of crop observ- 
ers in that area. 

Marketing of the new southwestern 
crop has been greatly complicated by 
the floods in eastern Kansas. 

Receipts at Kansas City stepped 
up sharply this week and reached 595 
cars July 23. This is not a large fig- 
ure for this time of the year but is 
the first substantial movement on the 
new crop. At the same time, it was 
noted that Chicago received 715 cars 
of wheat, a large total for that mar- 
ket, and St. Joseph 308 cars. The 
trade concluded that some of the 
movement to the latter points repre- 
sented diversion of grain around the 
Kansas City terminal. 

On July 24 receipts were 574 cars 
at Kansas City, a good total for the 
second day of the week. Some of the 
current receipts represent cars loaded 
before the flood, and there were some 
1,500 cars of grain that were “lost” 
in transit during the washout. Some 
of these have been traced and many 
others will be found, but the flood 
undoubtedly ruined a portion of the 
transit grain. 


Progress Made 

While progress is being made in 
restoring railroad facilities, the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Burlington Rail- 
roads continue to bear the brunt of 
the wheat here, taking transfers from 
other lines. The Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad also was bringing in 
wheat this week. However, nothing 
was coming from some of the main 
grain carriers, such as the Santa Fe, 
Union Pacific and Rock Island. 

While there is some loss of grow- 
ing wheat to the floods, the destruc- 
tion was confined to a few thousand 
acres in the river bottoms. About 
1,000,000 acres were flooded in Kan- 
sas, but it was mostly in the eastern 
sections where wheat growing is not 


as prolific as in the other sections 
of the state. Rainfall during the har- 
vesting period, however, has tended 
to lower the test weight and pro- 
tein content of the crop to a point 
slightly below last year, according to 
the trend of present reports. 


Lack of Rain Noted 


Lack of rain across the entire 
northern portion of North Dakota 
and northwestern Minnesota is dam- 
aging wheat crop prospects, while 
adequate moisture and _ favorable 
growing conditions in the southern 
portion of the spring wheat belt 
promise an excellent outturn there. 

As the Peavey Elevators crop re- 
port summarizes the situation, “It 
just can’t seem to rain north of 
central North Dakota.” In these dis- 
tricts, Peavey says, drouth damage 
is evident in all areas with only crops 
on summer fallow, beet or potato 
ground, holding up fairly well. 

From central North Dakota south, 
however, the crops continue to show 
good to excellent yield prospects, and 
in many areas the small grain crop 
looks like the best on record, Peavey 
reports. 

Low night temperatures have been 
a large factor in maintaining the 
wheat crop in the northern portion 
of the spring wheat territory in as 
good a condition as it is, the Occi- 
dent Elevator Division of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. comments. That 
territory must have rain at once, it 
notes. 

The southern half of the area has 
about enough moisture to finish the 
crop unless unseasonably high tem- 
peratures prevail, according to Occi- 
dent. Harvesting of rye has started 
at some points, but the wheat har- 
vest in general is close to three 
weeks away. 

Western Canada’s crop prospects, 
while above average, are extremely 
variable, with warm weather the 
most important requisite at present. 
Moderate temperatures and cool 
nights have retarded development 
in large sections of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, as well as northern 
Manitoba. Over a large acreage in 
southern Manitoba surface moisture 
has been depleted, 
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A sharp decline in flour sales was 
reported for last week following the 
boom in business of the previous pe- 
riod, Production, meanwhile, held at 
a steady pace for the U.S. as a whcle 
despite curtailment in parts of the 
flood ravaged Southwest. 

Bakery flour buyers took only fill- 
in lots of flour for nearby shipment, 
with discounts for spot shipment dis- 
couraging many from forward buying. 
Additional fair family flour business 
in the Southwest was reported, but 
elsewhere this type of trade was flat. 

The week’s volume was aided by 
government purchase of West Coast 
flour for shipment to Formosa and 
U.S. Army buying, both for export 
and domestic use. 

Sales in the Southwest reached 
58% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 145% the previous week and 
294% a year ago. Spring wheat mills 
sold the equivalent of 26% of capac- 
ity, compared with 310% the pre- 
vious week and 232.5% a year ago. 

U.S. flour production held at 79% 
of capacity, down just slightly from 
the total reported in the previous 
week. (See table on page 15 for de- 
tails.) At Kansas City, operations 
were less than half of capacity, with 
three mills out of production and 
others dewn part of the week be- 
cause of flood evacuation orders. 

Export demand for flour was quiet, 
both in the U.S. and Canada, with 
some overseas buyers apparently 
awaiting settlement of the dispute 
over the 6¢ bu. carrying charge in 
International Wheat Agreement 
transactions. (See story on page 16.) 
Detailed flour market reports follow: 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales were on 

a limited scale in the Southwest last 
week, except in instances where high 
and dry mills received nearby new 
business from the domestic trade to 
take the place of delayed shipments 
from flooded areas. Percentage of 
sales was helped somewhat by a 
fair run on family flour business and 
some purchases by the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster. Sales averaged 58% 
of capacity, compared with 145% in 
the preceding week and 294% a year 
ago. 
Sales to the bakery flour trade 
were disappointingly small last week. 
Only a few scattered small lots were 
sold on a 120-day basis, as the bulk 
of the interest was for July ship- 
ment due to a 15¢ sack discount un- 
der 120-days for July business. No 
round lots of bakery flour were re- 
ported sold last week, and most pur- 
chases were single cars upward to 
2,000 or 3,000 sacks at the most. 
Chain bakers were booked for July 
and a few into August or beyond. 
Smaller chains and independents 
bought sparingly. 

A fair run of family business was 
reported by mills specializing in this 
trade, The important trades in this 
category were made on the first two 
days of the week, and were a reaction 
to the bulge in family flour prices 
announced in the preceding week by 
nationally advertised brands. A dip 
in the wheat market since that time 
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FLOUR BUSINESS TOPPLES 
FROM EARLIER PEAK VOLUME 


Spring Wheat Flour Sales Drop to 26% of Capacity as 
Southwestern Trade Slips to 58°; Government 
Purchases Aid Totals 


has brought most family flour priced 
back down to previous levels, how- 
ever, and demand for family flour 
subsided later in the week. But, in 
surveying recent family business, it 
can be described as heavy and re- 
sulted in most accounts being well 
covered fur several months ahead. 

Export demand was quiet last 
week. No important European or Asi- 
atic source was in the market 
throughout the period, and Latin 
American trade was spotty. Some 
stimulus was received, however, from 
the CCC announcement that the ship- 
ment period of deferred purchases 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment was extended from Dec. 15, 
1951, to June 30, 1952. 

The government purchased several 
round lots of flour for export last 
week, and a portion of this business 
was placed in the Southwest. 

Mill operations were severely cur- 
tailed in Greater Kansas City last 
week due to the flood. Three mills 
were knocked out of operation for 
an indefinite period to come, and the 
rest of the units lost one to two days 
of running time because of emer- 
gency evacuation orders. Thus flour 
output in Kansas City sunk to less 
than half of mill capacity. Elsewhere 
in the Southwest the tempo of pro- 
duction picked up some due to a good 
run of nearby shipping instructions. 

Quotations July 20, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.75@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.65@5.70, straight 
$5.60@5.65; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.45, first clears 
$4.65 @4.95, second clears $4.60@4.70, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.10@4.60; 
soft wheat ‘short patent $7@7.40, 
straight $5.55@5.65, cake flour $6.20 
@6.55. 

One mill reports domestic business 
active, 3 quiet, 3 slow and 3 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. One mill re- 
ported domestic sales at 120% of 


capacity; in others they averaged 
30%. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices July 21 were down 5@10¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week. 

Texas: Demand last week fell off 
somewhat from that of the previ- 
ous week, but sales probably aver- 
aged 50% of capacity. Running time 
was again three to four days. Prices 
were up about 25¢ sack on family 
flour but 15¢ lower on bakers flour 
and 20¢ off on clears. Quotations 
July 21: extra high patent family 
$6.90@7.40, high patent $6.60@7.10; 
standard bakers, unenriched $6@6.20; 
first clears, unenriched $4.80@5, de- 
livered Texas common pbpints. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
75% and operations 50%. Local mills 
reported family short patent flour 
at $7.25 delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons: bakery standard $6.14. 


Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices about 5¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions were good. 

Hutchinson: Flour mills of Hutch- 
inson and nearby found flood condi- 
tions in the Kansas City area stim- 
ulated business early last week, but 
most orders were for small lots to fill 
immediate needs. Large chains con- 
tinued to back away, awaiting a firm- 
er trend in the wheat harvest. The 
traditional July buying had not ma- 
terialized, and mills were offering a 
15¢ sack discount for July shipment. 
Shipping directions picked up to the 
extent that operations were 100%. 
Prices climbed sharply early in the 
period then fell back to close the 
week generally off 5¢ sack from the 
previous week. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: family patent $6.35@6.45, 
bakers patent $5.55@5.65, standard 
$5.40@5.50. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour slowed 
to a walk last week following the 
brisk business of the previous week. 
Volume averaged 26% of five-day 
capacity for spring wheat mills, com- 
pared with 310% the week before. A 
year ago sales averaged 232.5% of 
capacity. 

Most buyers apparently contracted 
for sufficient flour to carry them to 
the point of closer appraisal of new 
crop price trends in the flurry of busi- 
ness two weeks ago. While the book- 


(Continued on page 30) 





Semolina Sales Fall Off; Mill 
Output Reaches 89% of Capacity 


New sales of semolina and durum 
granulars held to small volume last 
week, with a major portion of the 
macaroni and noodle industry having 
covered fairly well ahead during the 
previous two weeks. Production, 
meanwhile, showed some improve- 
ment. 

Eastern trade sources report that 
the volume of trade in macaroni and 
noodles was considered good for this 
time of the year, with prices holding 
steady. However, a number of plants 
were down for annual vacations. 

While wheat futures prices skidded 
at Minneapolis, premiums for fancy 
milling quality durum wheat held 
firm at 11¢ over the September fu- 
ture early this week. Receipts were 
light and about normal for this time 
of the year. Trade observers were 
somewhat concerned over dryness in 
parts of the durum growing section 
east and north of Devils Lake, N.D. 
No great damage has occurred yet, 


but rain is badly needed. 

Operations of mills were stepped 
up to 89% of five-day capacity last 
week, compared with 77% the pre- 
vious week and 94% a year ago, Stand- 
ard semolina was quoted July 23 at 
$5.80@5.85 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis July 21, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Am. or better. .$2.37% @2.39\ 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 

Choice 3 Amber or better.... 

Medium 2 Durum or better.. 

Medium 3 Durum or better. . 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. - pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

9 159,500 142,686 89 
186,500 *143,177 77 
213,000 199,777 94 
Crop year 
production 

379,003 

444,736 


July 15-20 
Previous week 11 
Year ago 123 


July 1, 1950-July 20, 1951.. 
July 1, 1949-July 21, 1950 
*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
REGISTER DECLINES 


Larger Offerings Meet Less Urgent 
Demand; Losses Extend to $4 
at Chicago 


Millfeed prices slipped last week as 
offerings became more plentiful and 
demand was less urgent. Prices de- 
clined as much as $4 ton at Chicago, 
with smaller reductions noted at other 
markets. Offerings of bulk feed at 
Minneapolis at substantial discounts 
helped depress the market there. In 
the Southwest prices firmed up some- 
what over the week end as offerings 
were limited on routings through 
Kansas City. 

As mills affected by the Missouri 
and Kansas floods worked their way 
out of the catastrophe, southwestern 
formula feed demand held to a strong 
pace. 


Transportation Improves 


The rainy season was over in the 
area, for about six days of hot, sun- 
ny weather have blessed the South- 
west since the flood waters roared 
down the Kaw and Missouri Rivers 
and their tributaries. Thus transpor- 
tation facilities were getting back 
to normal and commerce in the two 
states was being resumed. Feed mills 
reported dock truck sales as very 
heavy, and shipments by rail were 
beginning to move out in a more nor- 
mal fashion. 

A heavy demand for feed was ex- 
hibited by the broiler industry and 
satisfactory feeding ratios for farm 
chicken flocks and hogs kept poultry 
and hog feed demand at a high lev- 
el. A fair interest was shown for 
dairy feeds, but grasslands have been 
unusually abundant this year and 
tended to tone down formula sales to 
milk producers. 


Demand Tapers Off 


Formula feed demand tapered off 
somewhat in the Northwest, although 
volume continued to hold up fairly 
well and in some cases was above the 
usual seasonal level for late July. 

Production, meanwhile, was 
stepped up as plants of multiple-unit 
companies added overtime shifts to 
turn out feed for shipment into the 
Southwest where other units of the 
same firm were flooded out of pro- 
duction. Operations at these concerns 
were on seven-day, 24-hour sched- 
ules. Others were working five or 
six days. 

Sales of egg mashes showed a sur- 
prising pick-up this week, with sev- 
eral carlot sales reported. Expansion 
of this business appears to be some- 
what earlier than usual. Meanwhile, 
starter-grower feeds continue to 
move in good volume, and turkey 
feed business is holding up well. 

Sales of hog concentrates are fair 
to good, and while dairy feed busi- 
ness is generally slack, inquiry for 
cheaper grades from the Wisconsin 
territory was noted and some book- 
ings were reported. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,418 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 44,371 tons 
in the week previous and 49,886 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date to- 
tals 129,230 tons as compared with 
135,655 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Prices Reeede 


as Harvesting Gains 


Futures Price Trend Influenced by Hedging 
Pressure as Marketing Expands in S. W. 


Wheat futures prices moved stead- 
ily downward last week as the mar- 
ket responded to increased hedging 
pressure which developed with ex- 
panded harvesting operations in the 
Southwest. At the same time, flour 
trade dropped off considerably from 
the previous week and export business 
failed to expand appreciably. The 
easier trend was. expected to encour- 
age much larger \oan participation 
by producers since the price support 
level is attractive in relation to cur- 
rent market prices. Futures markets 
declined 342@4%¢ in the week end- 
ing July 23. Closing prices for futures 
on that date were: 

Chicago— September $2.32%@ 
2.32%, December $2.36% @ 2.37, March 
$2.3954 @2.39%, May $2.40; Minneap- 
olis—July $2.25%, September $2.28, 
December $2.315s, May $2.36; Kansas 
City—July $2.27%, September $2.28%, 
December $2.31%@2.31%, May 
$2.33 44. 

Weather Improves 

Favorable weather for harvesting 
in the Southwest developed following 
the period of heavy rains which de- 
layed activity far. beyond usual har- 
vesting dates. Harvesting is now prac- 
tically completed in Texas and Okla- 
homa and became active in south- 
western Kansas and in Missouri and 
Illinois. Receipts at terminals have 
started to pick up considerably, al- 
though it is not believed the rush 
will be comparable to other years 
because of influence of the loan and 
the interruptions in harvesting. 

Meanwhile, prospects for spring 
wheat continue quite favorable, both 
in the U.S. and Canada. At the end 
of June the condition of the Cana- 
dian crop was reported 109% of the 
long-time average. However, rains are 
needed there as well as in some sec- 
tions of the U.S. spring wheat area, 
where the crop varies from heading 
to the soft dough stage. 

Premiums Weaker 

At Minneapolis a combination of 
larger offerings and slacker mill de- 
mand weakened premiums materially 
The sharply advancing cash prices 
of recent weeks attracted a larger 
movement from the country, and re- 
ceips at spring wheat terminals in- 
creased, 1,587 cars coming in at Min- 
neapolis and 1,752 at Duluth. Pre- 
miums on ordinary wheat were down 
2@3¢, 13 and 14% lots 3@4¢, while 
the 15 and 16% protein kinds were 
as much as 7@8¢ lower than the 
week before. This was in addition to 
the decline in the basic futures. At 
the close of the week ordinary No, 1 
dark northern spring wheat, includ- 
ing 12% protein, was quoted at the 
Minneapolis September price of 2¢ 
over, 13% protein went at 3@5¢ over, 
14% protein 7@10¢ over, 15% pro- 
tein 28@33¢ over and 16% protein 
45@5l¢ over. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.11% and the durum 
11.44%. 

Durum premiums also eased, but 
not as much as in the case of bread 
wheat. Offerings amounted to only 
about 25 cars a day and demand, 
though not aggressive, was sufficient 
to absorb these offerings. No. 1 and 
2 hard amber durum, top fancy mill- 
ing quality, was quoted at 9@11¢ 
over the Minneapolis September 
wheat price. No. 1 and 2 amber dur- 


um of choice milling quality, 4@8¢ 
over, No. 1 and 2 durum of medium 
milling quality, 2¢ under to 5¢ over. 
No. 1 red durum nominally 20@17¢ 
under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 21: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NBS 58 Ib.......... $2.28% @2.30% 
ee Bi eee a 2.28% @2.30% 
13.00% Protetm .......-.c0s6 2.31% @2.33% 
14.00% Protein ............. 2.35% @2.38% 
15.00% Protein ............. pat $ Oe 
16.00% Protein ..........«.. 2.73% @2.79% 


1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1¢ for each Ib. to 55 Ib.; 1¢ 
to 2¢ each Ib. lower. 
Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2%. 


Trade Recovering 


The Kansas City grain trade was 
slowly getting back on its feet after 
the devastating flood which struck 
the market July 13. Through open 
lines railroads were cooperating in 
getting all cars of wheat out of the 
harvest area, and daily improvement 
in receipts was noted at Kansas City. 
Some flooded elevators were resuming 
operations this week, but others that 
bore the brunt of the deep, swift cur- 
rent will need more time to get back 
into operation. 

Receipts at Kansas City last week 
totaled 926 cars, compared with 1,615 
in the preceding week and 3,312 a 
year ago. On July 23 an influx of 595 
cars led the trade to believe that 
good progress was being made in get- 
ting cars of new wheat into Kansas 
City. The upturn in receipts and good 
harvest weather over the district 
tended to reduce the strong market 
which was built up during the flood 
and rains. The high mark in cash 
premiums was attained at midweek, 
and since that time there has been a 
steady decline. By July 23 ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter wheat 
was equal to the September future 
to 1%¢ over, 12% protein 1@3¢ 
over, 13% protein 3% @7¢ over and 
14% 7%@l11¢ over. Cash trading 
based on the September future was 
begun July 23. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 21, protein con- 
tent considered: 







No. 1 Dark and Hard. -$2.29% @ 2.48% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.28% @2.4 
No, 3 Dark and Hard... 

No. 4 Dark and Hard 

No. 1 Red 

No. 2 Red 

No. 3 Red . 

No. 4 Red 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
July 23 at $2.49% @2.50% bu., deliv- 
ered Texas common points. Demand 
is poor and offerings light. 


Sales Imprcve 


Pacific N.W. export sales gained, 
and indications at the close were that 
substantial bookings had been made 
to Japan. One sale of hard red win- 
ters of 1,500 tons was confirmed to 
Brazil. Japanese buyers were report- 
ed to have booked from two to five 
cargos of hard winters and white 
wheats, but confirmation was only out 
on two of them. Japan was supposed 
to have postponed its request for 
tenders until the middle of this week, 
yet sale of the two to five cargos in- 
dicates something different. 

Otherwise, sales are slow. Mill re- 
quirements are very limited. Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. has not been in the 
market. Wheat is moving to terminals 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with reationship of production te capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentagies: 











July 15-20, *Previous July 16.21, July 17-23, July 18-24, 
1951 week 1960 1949 >» 1948 
EE ccs on vin comer vee cand 718,296 669,344 748,355 741,510 775,239 
srr Era Grs vues ete tbovepe 1,065,964 1,132,325 1,229,091 1,345,009 1,611,578 
MEERED ok ccc ccevcccevssevesoews 494,382 435,467 $41,091 525,050 570,362 
Central and Southeast ......... 407,450 508,930 542,022 502,980 572,629 
North Pacific Coast ........... 236,744 227,782 341,209 328,085 368,138 
DORR | 2.brhb 1 ba taee sens canes 2,921,836 2,973,848 3,401,768 3,442,634 3,897,946 
a * total U.S. output 74 74 76 72 70 
ev > 
Crop year flour production 
-—Percéhtage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ——July 1 to——~. 
July 15-20, Previous July 16-21, July 17-23, July 18-24, July 20, July 21 
1961 week 1950 1949 1948 1951 1960 
Northwest ...... 86 80 8 85 89 1,902,675 1,897,371 
Southwest ....... 78 83 91 99 121 3,223,830 3,368,461 
i. Meee 108 95 107 104 114 1,363,176 1,522,90 
Central and 8. E. 61 76 83 7 88 1,208,902 1,496,036 
No. Pacific Coast 65 63 105 101 115 647,021 958,045 
Totals ...... 7 $1 93 93 107 8,345,604 9,242,820 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- - 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Flour % = 
July 15-20 ..... 340,600 166,857 49 . capacity «output = tivity 
Previous week .. 340.600 #292269 86 July 15-20 ...... 282,600 275,934 98 
Year ago ....... 340.600 297.861 87 Previous week .. 282,500 223,027 79 
— > ° Year ago ....... 317,800 282,360 89 
Two years ago .. 340,600 315,721 2 rt 
Five-year average rw 99 Two years ago .. 315,800 291,788 92 
Ten-year average .......6..-seee0s 93 Five-year average .......--...+0+. 9 





*Revised. 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 15-20 ...... 1,019,250 $99,107 88 
Previous week . .1,019,250 *840,056 83 
Wear GO ss cs ie 1,006,750 931,230 92 
Two years ago..1,016,750 1,029,287 101 
Five-year average ..........s0+++: 100 
Dee Paar DUNG oi os dcediastekse 98 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 








Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
July 15-20 ...... 671,400 407,450 61 
Previous week .. 671,400 7 930 76 
Year ago ....... 650,095 83 
Two years ago .. 650,805 77 
Five-year average ‘3 75 
Ten-year average .....6.6.0seseune 77 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
July 15-20 ...... 469,500 494,382 108 
Previous week .. 459,500 435,467 95 
Year ago ....... 505,000 541,091 107 
Two years ago .. 505,500 525,050 104 
Five-yYeGr SVOTARO . ow ccs cscccscese 97 
Ten-year @VCTARe .... 2. cee seer ncee $3 


*Revised. 


Ten-year average 


*Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Fleur % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
July 15-20 ...... 552,250 442,362 80 
Previous week .. 552,250 446,317 $1 
Year ago ....... 552,600 466,005 84 
Two years ago .. 555,500 449,722 $1 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


eee er ewseesecess 80 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for the current and prior 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
July 16-20 ...... 230,000 156,435 68 
Previous week .. 230,000 *165,145 72 
Year ago ....... 202,500 229,578 113 
Two years ago .. 202,500 198,965 98 
Five-year @verage ...- 66sec nenes 94 
Ten-year @V@TABe ... 6.6. cece ee wnee 89 

*Revised. 

Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
July 15-20 . . 133,000 79,309 60 
Previous week .. 133,000 62,637 47 
Year ago . 122,000 111,631 4 
Two years ago .. 122,000 129,120 106 
Five-year @V@TABe ... 6.66 cee eceee 91 
Ten-year AV@TABE ... 6.6 c cee wc eens 86 

two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


ceace 








City and St. Joseph ; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
N. Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extiaction: 


r-—Southwest*——.  ——Northwest*-—-—, 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


-——Buffaiot— —Combined**—, 





Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date prod to date prod to date 

July 16-20 ..... 21,586 65,283 14,043 36,833 9,789 27,114 45,418 129,230 
Previous week $12,864 $8,577 144,371 
Two weeks ag 9,926 8,748 39,437 

2960 ..csceses 68,212 14,566 37,866 10,431 29,577 49,886 136,655 

1948. .nccses 90,328 14,738 41,923 16,333 31,302 52,307 163,553 

1948 .nccseees 104,512 14,691 47,059 11,353 37,632 58,678 189,203 

RO6T 2 vcccvavsce 32, ‘$17 115,236 18,425 ,399 5,125 31,021 56,367 207,656 

Five-yr. average 27,832 88,714 15,293 45,016 9.406 $1,329 52,531 165,059 

*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. tAll mille. tRevised 





and there is plenty of wheat to take 
care of export requirements. White 
wheat prices declined 1@2¢ bu. dur- 
ing the week, and at the close was 
worth only around $2.24@2.25 bu. 

Harvesting is proceeding under 
very favorable weather conditions. 
Yields are up to expectations, and in 
the earlier districts, higher. An av- 
erage crop will be harvested in the 
Pacific Northwest this year. 

— BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 22.10 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 

index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 


in cents a yard of cloth is 22.10, com- 
pared with 20.34 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index 45.31 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 


——SREAO 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CARL D. FERGUSON 
TO OPEN BROKERAGE 


FORT WORTH — Announcement 
has beén made of the opening, on 
July 30, of the grain brokerage of 
Carl D. Ferguson in the Sinclair 
Bldg. in Ft. Worth. 

For the past 19 years Mr. Fergu- 
son has been associated with the 
C. M. Carter Grain Co., Ft. Worth, 
as a grain broker, and his industry 
experience dates back 40 years. 
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IWA Wheat Sales Up as Flour Lags 





MODERATE SPURT REPORTED 
DESPITE BRITISH HOLDOUT 


Flour Shipping Deadline Shifted From Dec. 15 to July 31, 
1952; Sales of Wheat to Japan Subject to 
Subsidy Eligibility Reported 


WASHINGTON — Exports under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
spurted slightly last week and showed 
the wheat export category forging 
ahead of the flour sales despite the 
fact that the U.K. is out of the mar- 
ket until the 6¢ bu. carrying charge 
protest is heard by the International 
Wheat Council in London July 31. 

Last week it was learned that 
Japan has ratified the wheat agree- 
ment, but that nation is ineligible 
for subsidy payments until it depos- 
its its letter of accession to the U.S. 
State Department. It has been 
learned that certain exporters have 
made sales to Japan subject to elig- 
ibility for wheat subsidy payment by 
the U.S. 

Request for subsidy on sales made 
to Japanese buyers prior to formal 
acceptance of Japan’s membership 
in the wheat agreement are sure to 
be rejected by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Also representation 
that the sale was made after Japan 
became eligible for a subsidy pay- 
ment would be fraudulent, and per- 
sons misrepresenting the sales condi- 
tions would be subject to severe fi- 
nancial penalties if found guilty. 


Germany Buys 

Last week it was reported that 
Germany had purchased 200,000 tons 
of wheat from the Commodity Credit 
Corp., representing probably deliv- 
eries of East Coast wheat recently 
purchased by CCC from farmers who 
were said to be unable to put their 
wheat under loan in eastern termi- 
nals. It is not known if these pur- 
chases were made under provisions of 
the wheat pact. Germany will re- 
quire wheat imports this year in 
excess of its wheat agreement quota, 
and if it could obtain a bargain from 
CCC it might decide not to register 
these purchases for subsidy payment. 

The flour sales delivery deadline 
of Dec. 15, 1951, was dropped by 
USDA this past week following a 
similar decision by the Canadians on 
flour exports. The export period for 
flour shipments on which subsidy pay- 
ments will be available will be the 
balance of the IWA crop year, July® 
31, 1952. However, sales of flour made 
prior to 3:30 pm. E.D.T. July 19, 
1951, are still subject to the Dec. 15, 
1951, cutoff date for shipping. 

The previous temporary ban on 
further sales of flour to Cuba and 
Surinam was ended when those gov- 
ernments informed the wheat coun- 
cil that effective July 18, 1951, sales 
of flour and importation would be 
permitted to holders of validated im- 
port licenses. 


Sales Suspended 
Clarification of import licensing 
regulations for flour by Saudi Arabia 
made necessary the suspension of fur- 
ther sales to that nation temporarily, 
USDA ruled. The U.K.-assigned quota 
to British Somaliland has been filled. 
The USDA announced that during 


the period July 11 to July 17, 1951, 
inclusive, the CCC confirmed sales 
of 5,234,000 bu. wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalenf) under the IWA 
against the 1951-52 year quotas. The 
sales included 419,000 sacks of flour 
(wheat equivalent, 969,000 bu.) and 
4,265,000 bu. wheat. Cumulative sales 
by U.S. exporters since the open- 
ing of the quotas for the 1951-52 year 
on June 14 total 22,817,000 bu. 
The principal importing countries 





involved in this week’s sales were 
Mexico, Brazil, Netherlands, Lebanon 
and India. The table on page 00 shows 
all sales to importing countries for 
the 1951-52 IWA year, both by the 
U.S. and other exporting countries. 
In the case of other exporting coun- 
tries, sales shown are those record- 
ed by the wheat council in London 
through July 13. 


——SPEAD IS THE STAFF OF L/FE 


J. W. HOLLIDAY RESIGNS 
FROM FULTON BAG POST 
KANSAS CITY—Joseph W. Holli- 

day, long a representative of the 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills in the 

Kansas City area, has announced his 

resignation to become sales manager 

of the Holliday Food Co., Kansas City. 

Mr. Holliday was a sales representa- 

tive for Fulton for 28 years. The Holli- 

day firm processes frozen foods and 
has plants in Kansas City and Van 

Buren, Ark. 





Uncertainty Still Surrounds 
Milling Project in Venezuela 


Considerable uncertainty still ap- 
pears to surround the proposal of the 
Portuguese industrialist, Augusto de 
Athayde, to build four flour mills in 
Venezuela, according to reports pub- 
lished recently in Venezuelan news- 
papers. 

Financing troubles appear to be de- 
laying the project, which earlier had 
appeared to have been clinched by 
signing of a contract by Mr. Athayde 
and the Venezuelan government. (The 
Northwestern Miller, July 17, 1951, 
page 13.) 

However, details of the contract 
were not revealed at that time and 
still apparently are not known for 
certain in the U.S. In negotiations 
with the government, Mr. Athayde 
first had asked for large concessions, 
including a monopoly on the coun- 
try’s International Wheat Agreement 
quota for wheat imports, protection 
against dumping and other economic 
favors. 

It later was reported that these 
demands had been modified some- 
what in the agreement, which accord- 
ing to all reports, has been completed. 


Imports Growing 

The status of the project, of course, 
is of considerable interest to U.S. 
export mills, since Venezuela repre- 
sents a steadily expanding market 
for North American flour. Imports 
of flour from the U.S. and Canada 
have increased almost 200% in the 
past 10 years and amounted to some 
1,300,000 sacks in 1950. 

Newspaper reports from Venezuela 
—many of them plainly of a gossip 
nature—indicate that Mr. Athayde 
has the necessary backing to estab- 
lish the mills. Others say that while 
he has resources, they cannot readily 
be used for the project. 

States one: “We have received in- 
formation from banking sources re- 
garding his solvency. They say that 
Athayde always intended to finance 
the whole project himself, that is, 
with his own money and with that 
obtained from foreign interests, with- 
out the support of Venezuelan capital- 
ists. Of course, if the latter wish to 
invest, they may.” 


Another report declares that five 
Venezuelan capitalists will take over 
the enterprise of establishing a series 
of mills similar to that which Mr. 
Athayde had proposed since a prob- 
lem has arisen with regard to his 
money. It seems that he has the neces- 
Sary capital in Portugal, the report 
says, but getting it to Venezuela will 
be a long drawn-out procedure. Be- 
cause of this, it adds, the capitalists 
who had offered to back him now 
have withdrawn. 

It was further reported that Mr. 
Athayde had solicited funds from 
North American insurance companies 
to back his project. 

A previous story claimed, ‘The 
Portuguese millionaire promised to 
begin the construction of four large 
mills by investing $2 million. In re- 
ality he will only be able to con- 
struct one little mill.” 

According to earlier reports, the 
first of four mills was to be construct- 
ed at Caracas, to be completed in 1953. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BERT M. STERN, ANCHOR 
MILLS PRESIDENT, DIES 


Bert M. Stern, 62, president of 
Anchor Flour Mills Co., Chicago, died 
July 18 from a heart attack while 
dining in a Chicago restaurant. 

Long active in the Chicago flour 
trade, he succeeded the late J. E. 
Dister as president and general man- 
ager of Anchor in 1940. 


U.K.-Canadian 
Wheat, Flour 
Deal Announced 


TORONTO—Clarence D. Howe, Ca- 
nadian minister of trade and com- 
merce, announced July 24 that the 
U.K. will buy 95 million bushels of 
wheat and 350,000 tons of flour from 
Canada under the International 
Wheat Agreement in 1951-52. 

The U.K., he said, also showed in- 
terest in buying more Canadian wheat 
and flour if it is available outside 
terms of the IWA. 

Mr. Howe made no comment on the 
reported disagreement between the 
U.K. and Canada on the imposition of 
a 6¢ bu. carrying charge on IWA 
transactions. This issue previously 
was believed to have been responsible 
for holding up completion of the U.K.- 
Canadian agreement within the IWA. 

A meeting between British and Ca- 
nadian officials has been scheduled 
for Sept. 30 to discuss further wheat 
sales to the U.K., Mr. Howe an- 
nounced. 

The U.K. yearly quota under the 
IWA is 177,068,000 bu., most of which 
has been purchased in Canada in the 
past. 
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GRAIN SORGHUM TRADE 
APPROVED AT CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—By ballot vote July 23, 
members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade added another commodity— 
grain sorghums—to the list of those 
in which futures trading already is 
done. The vote was 431 for and 52 
against. 

The move extended the influence of 
the grain exchange far into the South- 
west, where the production of grain 
sorghums has expanded greatly in re- 
cent years. 

For the decade prior to 1940 the 
average domestic harvest was below 
60 million bushels. In 1950 the har- 
vest was 237 million bushels. Texas 
is the largest producer, accounting 
for about 60% of the domestic crop 
last year. 

Under the rules adopted in the 
balloting, the unit of trade will be 
300,000 Ib. as a round lot, and 100,000 
lb. as a job lot. Quotations will be in 
multiples of %¢ for 100 Ib., which is 
equal to $7.50 a round Iot. 

Approval for trading in soybean 
oil meal was given by members of the 
exchange July 16. The initiation of 
futures trading in the two new com- 
modities is expected to get under way 
at an early date. 





Grain Exports Stalled at Montreal 


MONTREAL— Internal transportation difficulties have tied down grain 
ships awaiting export orders at Montreal, and already 11 ships are waiting 
to take on a total of 56,000 tons. Five more ships are expected to dock within 


the next few days. 


Shippers have had to cancel cargo bookings on five other vessels. Ex- 
porters report that it will be at least another week before the situation is 
rectified by the arrival of supplies from the lakehead. 

The delay is tied up with the lack of transportation required to lift 
grain from the terminals before the arrival of new crop wheat in August. 
The prior claims of the iron ore traffic are contributing to the difficulty in 


securing bottoms to move the grain. 
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are shown in the following table. 
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Cuban Flour Imports Show Gain 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of flour increased to 146,602 200-lb. sacks in 
May from 123,361 sacks in April, P. E. Carr, import-export statistician, re- 
ports. The total for the first five months of 1951 is slightly higher than the 
amount imported in the same months of 1950, totaling 647,682.sacks. Details 

















1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

January ......seee- 30,982 273,266 125,432 140,658 193,871 138,091 
February 161,096 157,402 71,232 136,058 46,164 94.601 
March 220,442 74,334 109,985 120,970 148,985 143,027 
April ° 134,906 152,262 90,413 116,702 94,716 125,361 
May 141,148 130,112 80,125 157,914 148,240 146,602 

Subtotals 888,574 787,366 477,187 672,302 631,976 
June .... 133,393 243,590 131,420 130,183 106,331 
July .... 133,782 163,422 101,092 100,398 142,958 
August .. . -» 146,694 149,009 118,293 117,129 yt Dee 
September ........+ 30,933 139,861 150,683 118,604 242,822 == a nc eee 
October ... 68,752 86,762 112,694 73,103 (AS ree 
November 236,665 120,782 89,323 176,424 99,272 
December 298,839 148,589 110,801 186,360 150,446 

Totals 1,726,424 1,850,431 1,291,493 1,573,503 1,562,542 








World Rice Demand 
to Continue Active, 
USDA Expert Says 


WASHINGTON—The world’s 1951 
rice export supplies are likely to be 
exhausted before the fall and winter 
crop is harvested, according to in- 
formation obtained by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture from a mar- 
keting specialist’s first-hand observ- 
ation of the rice situation in the 
important producing area of south- 
east Asia 

Isom Deshotels, who conducted a 
study of rice production, consumption 
and foreign trade for the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, re- 
ports that world supplies of export- 
able rice in 1951 are expected to ex- 
ceed the 1950 total only slightly, al- 
though the world demand is consider- 
ably greater. Prospects are that the 
world rice carryover from 1950-51 
will be extremely small and deliver- 
ies from 1951-52 crop will begin as 
soon as supplies become available, 
beginning in December. 

The fighting in Korea has been 
largely responsible for the increased 
world demand for rice. Although 
there was a shortage in the consum- 
ing countries before the hostilities, 
limited buying power restricted con- 
sumption. Since the Korean outbreak, 
however, several of the large deficit- 
producing countries have increased 
their purchasing power by obtaining 
better prices for their exports and 
consequently are demanding more 
rice. The disruption of rice produc- 
tion in Korea has changed that coun- 
try from an exporter to an importer. 
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FLORIDA BAKING SCHOOL 
AWARDS 8 SCHOLARSHIPS 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Eight ad- 
ditional scholarships for the depart- 
ment of baking science and manage- 
ment, Florida State University, have 
been awarded upon recommendation 
of the university scholarship commit- 
tee, by the Southern Bakers Assn., 
board of trustees, scholarship fund. 
This makes a total of 12 scholarships 
awarded to date for outstanding stu- 
dents who will form the nucleus of 
the first full class, to enter the baking 
school next September. 

Recipients of the scholarships are 
Paul J. Soraparu, Beloit, Wis.; Cary 
M. Fitzgerald, Richmond, Va.; Miss 
Dolores Degnan, Kearny, N.J.; Gay 
Otis Argo, Belle Plaine, Iowa; Charles 
J. House, Goldsboro, N.C.; Donald 
Russell Johnson, Pass-A-Grille Beach, 
Fla.; Robert Louis Berto, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., and George Lannuier, Mid- 
dietown, N.Y. 

These young people, selected from 
a large group who made applications, 
will report at the university on or be- 





















































































fore Sept. 17, 1951, the beginning of 
freshman week, and will be welcomed 
by Dr. L. A. Rumsey, as members of 
the first full class in baking science 
and management. 

Funds covering these scholarship 
grants will be mailed to the business 
office of the university and be dis- 
bursed by the business manager. 

Scholarships granted in April, 1951, 
went to J. Richard Moorer, Jr., Or- 
angeburg, S.C.; Victor P. Rusgaitis, 
Waterbury, Conn.; Robert E. Smith, 
Petersburg, Va., and Jerry Ray Mey- 
er, Atlanta, Ga. 


———“BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REJOINS COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MINNEAPOLIS—Clyde C. Carver 
has rejoined the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. production staff, and will 
be in charge of the company’s flour 
and feed packing and loading opera- 
tions at its various plants. He will 
make his headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Carver resigned from the 
company about a year ago to go into 
business with his brother in the 
operation of a feed mill in New York 
state. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


0. HAMMERSTROM RESIGNS 

MINNEAPOLIS—Oscar Hammer- 
strom has announced his resignation 
as superintendent of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Fostoria, Ohio. The resigna- 
tion becomes effective Aug. 1. He 
had spent the past two years with the 
Mennel organization, going there 
from the Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., 
a subsidiary of the Commander- Lara- 
bee Milling Co. 

















Never Force a Choke—Dig it Out. 


Don't Neglect Elevator 
legs—They Start Fires 


Inspect the Head and Boot Bearings Regularly, 


According to Instructions. 


Check Pulley and Cup Belt Alignment. 


Do Not Operate Idle Legs. 
Watch Drive Belt Tension. 


Clean Space Under Head Pulley Regularly. 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 


and Subterminals With a Storage 
Capacity of 1,750,000 Bushels 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
E. G. O'DOWD, Secretary 


CHICAGO 





Vattey Grain Co. 


Operating Nineteen Country Elevators 


MEMBERS 


KANSAS CITY BOARD Of TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Interstate 





GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 
















L. D. 229 








P.O. Box 4207 « 


STOCKYARDS STATION 


















ENID 
Lewis W. Sanford 
Manager 








KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 7535 





FORT WORTH 
Phone L. D. 98 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 



























TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 








GRAIN COMPANY 


Pats iie WHEATS 


rom 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 














Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable 2 
1500 sacks ORLA. Onesie - 

Manufacturers of High Grade. 
Hard Wheat 2 


Foreign and D 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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Carolinas Bakers 
Name J.C.Hightower 
New President 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—J. C. 
Hightower, Durham Baking Co., Dur- 
ham, N.C., was elected president of 
the Bakers Association of the Caro- 
linas at the recent convention of the 
group at the Ocean Forest Hotel here 
recently. 

John Fox, Fox’s Royal Bakery, 
Wilmington, N.C., was named vice 
president; Athos Rostan, Waldensian 
Bakery, Shelby, N.C., treasurer, and 
Mrs. Louise Skillman, Charlotte, 
N.C., returned as secretary. 

Three new members were elected 
to the board of directors: Sanford 
Epps, H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Augusta, 
Ga.; L. V. Coggins, Kannapolis (N.C.) 
Bakery, and Harry Mutch, Mutch’s 
Bakery, Orangeburg, S.C. 

The North Carolina Bakers Coun- 
cil, the South Carolina Bakers Coun- 
cil, the retailers of the Carolinas, 
the Southern Bakers Allied Assn. and 
the board of governors of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. held individual 
meetings, followed on the second day 
of the convention by a business ses- 
sion. W. J. Baird, U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Atlanta, Ga., spoke on 
“The Challenge of Our Times,” and 
James Phelan, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, spoke on bakery costs. A round 
table discussion followed. 

Highlight of the entertainment 
schedule was the Carolina Showboat, 
with its Gay Nineties revue. The pres- 
ident’s reception was staged through 
the courtesy of the Southern Bakers 
Allied Assn., and the annual dinner 
banquet and dance concluded the 
meeting. 

The 23rd annual convention has 
been set for June 14-16, 1952, at the 
Ocean Forest Hotel. Further details 
will be available later from the secre- 
tary, Myrtle Apartments, Charlotte, 
N.C. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NICHOLAS PATTON NEW 
HOUSTON BUREAU HEAD 


HOUSTON—-Nicholas Patton has 
been named general manager of the 
Houston Port & Traffic Bureau, suc- 
ceeding George K. Reeder, who re- 
cently resigned to enter private bus- 
iness. 

Mr. Patton, who is 35 years old, 
came to Houston in 1943 and has 
been in charge of the transportation 
and warehousing division, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. In this 
capacity, he has handled details of 
exporting agricultural commodities 
under various governmental supply 
programs. Territory under his juris- 
diction included all ports from Lake 
Charles, La., west to Corpus Christi. 

During World War II, Mr. Patton 
served in the navy for 18 months and 
upon his return to Houston was in 
the real estate business for a brief 
time. He is a native of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Reeder has become presi- 
dent of the Lane-White-Reeder Ap- 
pliance Co., of Joplin, Mo. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON USWGA BOARD 

WASHINGTON Edwarfl Ray 
Horton of M. E. Horton, Inc., in- 
stitutional wholesale grocers firm, 
Washington, D. C., has been appoint- 
ed a member of the board or direct- 
ors of the U.S. Wholesale Grocers 
Assn., according to an announce- 
ment by Harold O. Smith, Jr., the 
association’s executive vice president. 





ARNOLD 


pan ee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [- 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. a 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


y 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Snow Lily 


Mat Short Patent 
scuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS ‘MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg.. Memphis, Tenn. 











We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 
“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN » ILLINOIS 
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SBA PRODUCTION SESSION 
AND ANNUAL MEETING SET 


ATLANTA, GA.—Atlanta has been 
selected as the site of two major 
events of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
—the production conference this fall 
and the 1952 convention. Both will be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Dates for, the production confer- 
ence, for which Wallace K. Swan- 
son, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, 
and J. M. Albright, American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta, are co-chairmen, 
are Sept. 16-18. 

John Wolf, Wolf Bakery, Inc., Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., association president, 
has announced that after a poll of 
members Atlanta was selected for the 
38th annual convention which will be 
held May 1-3, 1952. Members with 
ideas for the convention were urged 
by E. P. Cline, association secretary, 
to submit them. 

One of the features of the produc- 
tion conference will be an open forum 
on Office of Price Regulations in 
which regional OPS officials will par- 
ticipate. Suggested questions to be 
asked at the forum, or at any of the 
production sessions, should be mailed 
to the association headquarters. 

Registration for the conference 
opens Sept. 16 at 1 p.m. with a $4 
registration fee. Tickets for the Sept. 
17 banquet are $5 each. 

“Because of crowded conditions in 
all Atlanta hotels it will be necessary 
to share accommodations,” according 
to an association statement. “Reser- 
vation forms indicating choice of ho- 
tel, preference in roommates and oth- 
er required information will be avail- 
able at an early date.” 


BREAO (S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SHORTAGE OF VESSELS 
HITS GRAIN SHIPPING 


BUFFALO—A serious lack of ship- 
ping space to transport grain from 
the head of the Great Lakes to the 
elevators here has built up a large 
backlog of approximately 20,000,000 
bu. that will have to be moved from 
Duluth and other Upper Lake ports 
during July and August. Elevator 
space at Duluth is reported scarce, 
while elevators here can handle this 
much grain at the present time. 

Any vessels allocated to the grain 
trade will have to come from the ore 
and stone pools, who are making a 
determined effort to build up substan- 
tial stocks of both ore and stone for 
steel mills. 

The Lower Lakes Grain Commit- 
tee, which was recently reactivated 
to handle situations of this type, now 
is working with vessel owners as 
well as the fleet owners to arrange 
for an allocation of vessels to go into 
the grain trade at once. 

Bruce Conover, vice president of 
the Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, 
was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee at a recent meeting, replac- 
ing Richard O’Brien, Continental 
Grain Co., Buffalo, who resigned be- 
cause of pressure of other business 
interests 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAND UNION BUYS 
35 RETAIL OUTLETS 


NEW YORK—The Grand Union 
Co., eastern grocery chain operating 
286 stores, has acquired 35 retail out- 
lets of the Great Eastern Stores, all 
located in northern New Jersey. 

This will strengthen the Grand 
Union position in this operating area, 
Lansing P. Shields, president of the 
company, said in the announcement, 
and Great Eastern employees will 
be eligible for full benefits of the 
larger company. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS *« MINNESOTA 















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 













STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 













The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is lecated in the high —_—— 
—_ district of central western Kan 
and secures most of its wheat 
Gireetly from growers. 















RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
“For SUPER Results 

F25)Y USE QUAKER 

’’, fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 




















Buy and Sell 


Through 


WANT ADS 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, a 4 oa allied 


stecks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change and the. New York Curb market: 
High Lew Close Close 
July duly 
13 . 
— —1951—- 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc. 33% 28% 32 32 
Allis-Chalmers .. 47% 40% 440% 42% 
Pid. $3.25 .... 160 39% 91% 93 
Am. Cyanamid- -. 115% %71% 115 114% 
Sen 259 71 50 *259 
A-D-M Co. ... 54% 47% 32% 54 
i Ss caca eka. ee 46 47% «47% 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 2% 2% 3% 
Cont — Co. 21% 17 17% «417% 
5 50 


37 
5% 

Dow Chemical 11 77% 102% 108% 
Pid. $4 A 111% LOL *10L =*104 
Pid. $3.25 2nd. 211 180% 209 

**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 13 9% 9% 

Gen, Baking Co. 12 164 il 11% 

ee 162149) *155% *155 

Gen, Foods Corp. 48% a2y% «42% 

. $3.50 .... 165 935% 92% "84% 

Gen, Mills, Inc. . 65% 55% 59% 53% 
Pf 35% «.... 1283 113 119 11g% 
Pid. 5% : 128 121 = =*122 122 

Gr. A&v’ Tea Co. 146%, 116% 121 122% 

Horn & Hardart 
Corp of N.Y 34 3% 2% 2% 

Merck & Co. .... 93% 60 86% 93 
Pid. $3.50 ..... o1 884%, 944% *93% 

Natl. Biscuit Co. 35% 31% 33% 32% 
Pid. $7 ....... 84% 164 169 168 

Novadel-Agene 18% 13% 16 16% 

Pillsbury M., Inc. 35 31 *334% 34 

2 Bere 164 os 98% 100 

Proc. & Gamble 80 63% 69% 69% 

Purity Bak. Corp. 31% 27% 28% .29 

Quaker Oats Co. 48 31% 34 34% 
Pid. $6 ........ 160 140% 143% 143% 

Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 92 *96 95 

St. Regis Pa. Co. 15 1% %MWy% wb 
Pid. $4. 96 90 *92 90, 

Std. Brands, Inc. 264% 21% 224% 22% 
Pid. $4.50 ..... 96 87 B85, «87% 

Sterling Drug 43 36% «43 12% 
Pid. $3. 104% 90 92% 93 

Sunsh. Bis., Inc sy 56 ey Gy 

United Biscuit 
of America ... 35 29%, 31% 
Pfd. $4.50 69 101% 102% 103 

Victor Ch. Wks. 3456 7% 34% 34% 

‘d. $3.50 0% 91% 81% 9314 

Ward Baking Co. 21% 17% 17% 17% 
Warrants ..... ™ 3% 6 a 
Pid. $5.50 ..... 104 99 iol =*101 

Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 13% 15 

tSafety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc. ca os 16 17% 

*Standard Milling Co. +a 1% 8% 


*Previous close. **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
eals, Inc. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not 
traded July 20: 
Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pid. 129%, 132 
Hathaway Baker.es A 1% 11% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
Pftd, 


‘ew York, $5 166% 107 
Horn & Hardart Co p. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. . 137 140 
Omar, Ine. . 18% 19 
Wagner Baking Co. . 6% i 
Wagnacr Baking Co., Pfd. 105 1.0 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 
daly July 
6, 13, 
——1951 1951 1951 
Canada Bread ..4.75 2.65 3 3 
3 Berea 36 46 49 1% 
Can. Bakeries .. 10 8% 9% oy 
Can. Food Prod.. 4.66 3.00 3.00 3.60 


i PRESS | 5% 5% 6% 
Catelli Food, B.. 25 18 21 19% 
2 7 


Consol. Bakeries. ” 5 
Fed. Grain ...... 16 i 12% 13% 
Pid. 24 22 22% 22 


Gen. Bakeries |. 3.55 2.30 3.10 3.00 
Int, Milling, Pfd. 102 10) 1.0 100 


Lake of the Woods 37 27% 30% 31 
Maple Leaf Mig. 18 12% W% Ik 
McCabe Grain, A 11% WA 10% 10% 
Ogilvie Flour ... 25 21 22% 23 
Pfd. -oe. 168 158 f 156 
Purity Flo iv A B& 6 i! x 
See or My 16% 51% 52 
St. Lawrence FI. 21% 18 18 18% 
Ptd. . 25 120% 120% 120% 
Toronto ‘Elevs. - Be UY RY RY 
United Grain, A. 18% 17% 18% 18% 
George Weston .. 27 22 24 23 
4%% Pid, .... 104 98% 8% 4 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Can. Food Products, Pfd. 57 60 
Catelli Food, A ...... oe 13% 
Inter City Bakeries ... 13% 

Lake of t Woods, Pfd. |. .143 146 
McCabe Grain, B .... -. && il 
Mid- Pacific Grain ........... 10 104 

fiance Grain ............. 60 ocee 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


KAN SAS//7z;,,, 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 


& 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


(At a e 


\ i 


Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


COMPANY 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 







Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


DULUTH 














105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "i" 







HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS | 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 











| 




















1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jonres-HETTreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 





Specialists in the milling of 


FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
© 100% Whole Wheat @ Coke 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
















e Hord Winter Whest 
Flours ® Pastry Flours 







to fit every formula 






MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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Cleveland Study Shows Monthly 


Trends in Flour, Mix Purchases 


CLEVELAND—Evidence that fam- 
ily flour is bought most heavily dur- 
ing the fall and winter months is 
found again in the latest Cleveland 
Consumer Panel study, which shows 
monthly trends in purchases of groc- 


so provided evidence that all-purpose 
flour purchases are greatest during 
the fall and winter. 

The Cleveland Consumer Panel 
study is conducted by the Bureau of 
Business Research, School of Busi- 
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ery products. Previous reports had al- ness, Western Reserve University, 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


3! wy THE 
Ay B i WM KELLY 
14 MILLING 


—_t- 


4 


ALL-PURPOSE FLOUR PURCHASING TRENDS—This graph shows month- 
ly all-purpose flour purchases by members of the Cleveland Consumer Panel 
of 500 families. As indicated, the study, sponsored by. the Cleveland Press, 
showed purchases generally were the largest in the fall and winter months. 
The lower part of the illustration shows the net numbers of families buying 
flour. Monthly purchases are in pounds. 


and is sponsored by The Cleveland 
Press. The panel consists of 500 typi- 


with 3,508% Ib. being bought by 
members of the panel, the report 


WILLIAM KELLY 


HUTCHINSON - 


MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 





cal Cuyahoga County families who 
record purchases of various grocery 
commodities. 

The latest report, the third, in- 
cludes basic data for the 12 months 
ending Sept. 30, 1950. 

For the year October, 1949-Septem- 
ber, 1950, December was the top 


showed. During the previous year 
also, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, December led in total 
purchases. 

Generally, purchases of all-purpose 
flour were larger in the fall and win- 
ter and declined to lower totals mn 
the spring. During the summer 
months, purchases remained below 


. 


month for all-purpose flour purchases, : 
the monthly totals for fall and win- 
ter, and then they rose again in Sep- 
tember. 

The latest figures show that 
monthly purchases were below the 
2,400-lb. mark only once during the 
period of October-February. That 
was in October. During the period of 
March-September, monthly pur- 
chases were above the 2,400-lb. mark 
only once, and that was in Septem- 
ber, when a substantial rise was 
shown, 

The total purchases of family flour 
for the 12 mohths were 28,902% Ib. 
| } During the previous year, the total 
} 

3 











was 3,185% Ib. 

The trend in net families buying 
was rather similar to that for pur- 
chases in pounds. The net number 
of families buying all-purpose flour 
SS was largest for December, when the 

figure was 288. The low month was 

10 Mt 19 Ok GOON ell August, with a figure of 190. 
——————— = Another part of the report, indi- 

— ; cating where the flour was purchased, 
showed that corporate chains led 
other stores with a percentage of 61. 

In addition to general monthly 
trends in purchases of flour, baking 
mixes and other grocery products, 
the report gives figures for various 
brands. 











ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


Pancake Flour 


For pancake flour, January was 
the top month in purchases by panel 
members. The total was 148 pack- 
ages. February ranked second, with 
purchases of 140 packages. The .pe- 
riod of October-March had monthly 
totals of about 110 packages or 
more. During four of the other six 
months of the year, purchases were 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING [= KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS - F. J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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less than 100 packages each month. 
The panel total for the 12 months 
was 1,271, compared with 1,309 the 
previous 12 months. 

Cake mix purchases were largest in 
October, when the total was 344 pack- 
ages. April purchases ranked second, 
with a figure of 307 packages. January 
was low with 142 packages. Month- 
ly purchases of the product were 
less than 200 packages in all months 
but October, March, April, May and 
September. The general trend was 
that purchases dropped between Oc- 
tober and January, rose again to the 
April total of 307 packages, dropped 
back during the summer and then 
increased in September. Generally 
totals were higher in 1949-50 than 
in 1948-49, and the total for the 12 
months covered in the latest report 
was 2,536 packages, as compared 
with 1,806 the previous year. 

Other Cleveland Consumer Panel 
figures for various mixes include the 
following information: 


Other Mixes 

Biscuit mix: Total purchases by 
panel members in the 12-month pe- 
riod were 675 packages, compared 
with 630 the previous year. The 
highest monthly total was 70, and it 
was recorded three times—in Decem- 
ber, February and April. Low month 
was August, with 39 packages. 

Pie crust mix: Panel members’ 
total purchases during the 12 months 
were 1,272 packages, compared with 
1,610 the previous year. October, with 
purchases of 167 packages, and No- 
vember with 171, were top months. 
Other months where totals were 
above 100 were December, January, 
March and August. 

Gingerbread mix. Total purchases 
for the 12 months covered in the 
latest report were 339 packages, com- 
pared with 539 the previous year. 
March was the top month, with pur- 
chases of 48 packages. 

Hot roll mix: Purchases of this 
product during the year’s period to- 
taled 320 packages, compared with 
372 the previous year. December, 
with a total of 54 packages, was top 
month 


——BSREAO iS THE STAFF OF LirFE—— 


Public Confused 
by Price Control 
Reports, Willis Says 


NEW YORK—The confusion of the 
American people on the question of 
price controls was compounded last 
week by the frightening headlines 
which came out of Washington, ac- 
cording to Paul S. Willis, president, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc. 

“It is quite understandable that the 
American people are confused and 
disturbed by these headlines,” Mr. 
Willis said. “They can easily give 
the public the impression that the 


grocery manufacturers and processors 
are profiteering and, moreover, 
they 


that 
are asking the government to 
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guarantee them a profit. On both 
points, nothing could be further from 
the truth.” 

From the very beginning of the 
Korean conflict, says Mr. Willis, this 
industry has cooperated wholeheart- 
edly with Washington in every way 
in its defense program. The industry 
has never asked for any guaranteed 
profit and does not expect to do it 
now. 

While this industry does not expect 
and does not ask the government for 
a guaranteed profit, price regulations 
must permit the manufacturer to in- 
clude in his selling price those cost 
factors which go into the production 
and distribution of a product, Mr. 
Willis said. There have been times, he 
noted, when Washington has specif- 
ically denied the inclusion of increased 
cost items, increases which were im- 
posed upon manufacturers and which 
they were unable to absorb. 

In refuting any impression that 
profiteering exists in the food and 
grocery industry, Mr. Willis pointed 
out that the average net profit on dol- 
lar sales has steadily declined in the 
Jast 10 years. 

“The uncontrolled increase in many 
costs during the last 12 months, in- 
cluding those for labor and raw ma- 
terials, and the inability of manufac- 
turers to adjust prices to take care 
of such cost increases may mean the 
difference between a profit and a loss 
on many individual items for the 
current year,” Mr. Willis said. 
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CHEMISTS HEAR REPORT 
ON 1951 CROP QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY—The quality of the 
1951 Kansas wheat crop was discussed 
by Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Kensas Wheat Improvement Assn. at 
the July 10 meeting of the Kansas 
City Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. He said that varie- 
ties such as Pawnee and Comanche 
have increased greatly in acreage 
since 1944. 

Farmers are spraying their wheat 
storage bins in many counties to pre- 
vent insect infestation, he said. He 
recommended that the wheat be treat- 
ed with Pyrenone wheat protectant at 
the time of storage as an additional 
insect control measure. 

Thirty members attended the meet- 
ing. 















\ \\ MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS / 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS y, 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks 





Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ senanes wats eles @n casing weanmnent atinat 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 














ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





Generel Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Alfentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











and milling wheat sections of M 
Idaho and Weshinaven. insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yore Cry 











Buy and Sell Through 
WANT ADS 
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DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


Daily 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 
‘Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


BAKERS °. 





CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 


British Millers’ Woes 
of 100 Years Ago 


From “Milling,” Liverpool, Eng. 


PPARENTLY the flour millers of 

this country a hundred years 
ago, several years prior to the forma- 
tion of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers, were en- 
gaged in some plan of economic pro- 
tection that provoked blistering com- 
ment from the Economist of 29th 
March, 1851. Here is what that fa- 
mous journal had to say on the sub- 
ject: 
“No class of men have benefited 
more by the abolition of the Corn 
Laws than the millers. . . . By the 
repeal of those Laws, the millers had 
at least 1,500,000 quarters more of 
wheat to grind than they would have 
had had those Laws been continued. 
This great boon does not satisfy them 
because it is shared by others; and 
they now propose to get up a Millers’ 
League in order to prevent the com- 
petition of foreign millers and exclude 
the people from the benefit of cheap 
flour. . The art of milling for 
want of competition, has not gone 
forward like other arts in this coun- 
try. The backwardness has only been 
discovered since competition began; 
and since then, the best of our millers 
have introduced many improvements 
from France into their own mills. 
rm The object of the proposed 
League is foolish as well as wicked, 
and the more brilliant the success of 
the mills, the more completely they 
exclude foreign flour from our mar- 
ket, or the higher they raised the pro- 
tecting tax, the more intense would 
be the competition among themselves 
and the less would be their gains. We 
advise them to confine themselves to 
honest industry and not to take up 
the despised game of beggaring their 
neighbor. The field is free and open 
to them and to others; what more can 
they want? They have the advantage 
of cheap coal; they have cheap corn; 
they have admirable wheelwrights at 
their service. . . . It would be better 
for them to improve their gear and 
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their grinding than to employ them- 
selves in devising a tax on the people. 

. . Their scheme seems so mon- 
strous that we are half inclined to 
believe that the circular is a hoax. 

Under this supposition, how- 
ever, the scheme is worth notice as a 
specimen of the unhallowed things 
about us awaiting only the coming of 
protection to warm into loathsome 
and distructive activity.” 

There is, of course, a good deal of 
information available of the history 
of the flour milling industry, but lit- 
tle or none of the League so scathing- 
ly denounced by the Economist. One 
thing we do know is that whether the 
League in question was formed or not, 
the volume of flour imported into this 
country increased substantially and 
reached such dimensions that it had 
a ruinous effect on the economy of 
home mills. It also had the effect of 
precipitating the changeover from 
stone milling to roller milling, since 
bakers showed a decided preference 
for the white flour that came to this 
country from the U.S.A., Hungary and 
France, a preference, by the way, that 
was heartily endorsed by the bakers’ 
customers, who quickly showed that 
they were anything but satisfied with 
the wheatenmeal or wholemeal bread 
with which they were served a cen- 
tury ago and which is so beloved by 
present-day worshippers of bygone 
days. 

It appears, therefore, that the mill- 
ers in the year 1851 were wise in 
contemplating a League to protect 
their interests, even though there 
is no evidence that any such League 
came into existence. As a fact, mill- 
ers at that time were so conservative 
that it may be doubted if the League 
ever got beyond the stage of a pro- 
posal. It was 27 years later when the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers was formed, and even its 
influence and power was incapable 
of stemming the tide of imported 
flour. 

Far from profiting from any “un- 
hallowed” scheme, the industry lost 
millions of pounds annually for many 
years through its own cut-throat com- 





f “Every time I see folks get wrought up about wheat 

4 tyeing damaged,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 

$: Roller Mills, “I think of Cousin Ovid, a relative of Mis’ 
/g Fetchis's. Cousin Ovid he wes listening to talk around 
Ae” store about the corn being burned up and then on 

\ // the we) home he stopped by the still and filled 

BShis jug and himself so’s by the time he got home 





cose in the timber, set fire to the smokehouse, licked 
all the kids he could catch and was dang near shootin’ 
f his mule when a rain come up and brought him to 
his sense. My observation is the Lord sends! the 


He up and turned his hawgs 


sun and the showers and there aint no 
use gettin’ mad when his schedule 
doesn't meet our ideas of what's right.” 








petition plus the competition of mil- 
lions of sacks of imported flour. It 
is true that control has reduced com- 
petition, but there are some, if not 
many, who would like competition to 
be renewed, if only as a test of their 
technical proficiency and sales organ- 
izations. 

Millers have confidence in their 
their own ability, but whatever any- 
one else might say or think about 
them, they are entitled to protect 


themselves against the waste of their 
resources by any unholy system of 


oe 


competition. 


La l 


“Nowadays the only people who 
can live like millionaires are the bil- 
lionaires.”—George Sawtelle. 


* 


“I think we can well be as afraid 
of inflation as we can of Interna- 
tional Communism.”—President Wil- 
liam H. Ruffin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


* 


Liberty has never come from the 
government. The history of liberty is 
the history of the limitations of gov- 
ernment power, not the increase of it. 
—Woodrow Wilson. 


* 


Hordes of gullies now remind us 
we should build our lands to stay, 
and, departing, leave behind us fields 
that have not washed away. When 
our boys assume the mortgage on the 
land that’s had our toil, they’ll not 
have to ask the question, “Here’s the 
farm, but where’s the soil?”—The 
Wrangler, Wichita, Kansas. 


* 


In editing our magazine, we are 
still pursuing the policy that we will 
print any [free publicity] story that 
can be of definite benefit to our read- 
ers. However, we are also learning 
to use a new yardstick in judging 
the value of much of the material 
that is sent to us. If the story isn’t 
important enough to our readers for 
the company to want to back it up 
with paid advertising, then maybe 
the information isn’t really impor- 
tant enough for us to print in our 
editorial space—Arden K. Lanham, 
Publisher, Western Grower and Ship- 
per. 
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The Aunt Jemima Doll 


As famous as any premium could 
be, probably, is the Aunt Jemima 
doll series which began about 1895 
and is still going strong. Its use in 
recent years is eloquent testimony 
to the Quaker Oats Co.’s feeling 
toward premiums. 

Davis Milling Co., owner of the 
Aunt Jemima Ready-Mix later ac- 
quired (1925) by Quaker, offered a 
paper cutout doll in 1895; some 10 
years later a rag doll was available 
to consumers for 4¢ and a coupon; 
now of vinyl plastic, Aunt Jemima 
and her family of three are still 
highly successful premiums—as dolls, 
salt and pepper sets, syrup pitchers 
and the like. 

The American Cereal Co., which 
grew up to be Quaker Oats Co., was 
enclosing coupons with its Quaker, 
Scotch and Avena oats, Pettijohn’s, 
Apitezo and Zest prepared cereals 
well before the turn of the century. 
An elaborate catalog offered many 
premiums from agateware and baby 
spoons to Turkish rockers and wring- 
ers. 

The premium itself went into the 
package in October, 1900, when 
American started packing chinaware 
with its Banner oats. 

A buzz of excitement and uncer- 
tainty went through the pottery in- 
dustry—but subsided quickly when 
the proportions of this new market 
became clear. 

Quaker is said to have been the 
first of the millers to use china in 
this way. And it was used in a big 
way, as the Homer Laughlin China 
Co. testifies—during the first 14 
months of the plan, the company told 
Quaker, “your purchases ran almost 
exactly 200,000 dozen.” Early in 1904 
the supplier had to put up a new 12- 
kiln pottery plant to handle the in- 
creased volume. By 1928 Quaker’s 
usage of chinaware had swollen to 
155 carloads, each containing 7,500 
sets! 

But at the same time this china- 
ware record was being run up, the 
Cereta Plan, as it was called, was giv- 
ing housewives great quantities of sil- 
verware and other items for coupons 
and cash—indeed, the American Ce- 
real Co. provides one of the earliest 
evidences of consistent use of the cou- 
pon-plus-cash technique which today 
we call “self-liquidating.”—Premium 
Practice and Business Promotion. 

eee 
EDUCATION OF THE STOMACH 
Aunt Mary never read of Keats, 
Voltaire, Benet and Chaucer— 


But she will let us dip hot bread 
In butter on a saucer. 


Oh, she can bake delicious stuff— 
Her pies and cakes are fit for kings; 
I'd rather see her sifting flour 
Than reading books and things. 


Edna Hull Miller. 
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EXTRAVAGANT ENTERTAINMENT 


ES, convention costs are grievously high and 
Y going higher, as was said in a recent editor- 
ial on this page, but there is at least one way of 
cutting costs, and since it was not mentioned 
in the editorial we are glad to move over for a 
guest editor who aptly points it out. He is Fred 
H. Laufenburg, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association, Inc., who says: 

Certainly no one can disagree with you in 
that the increasingly heavy financial burden con- 
ventions place upon the sales organizations of 
some allied concerns is a problem, and no one 
should be foolish enough to believe that such 
increased costs are not eventually passed on to 
the baker. However, from my experience in con- 
nection with the planning and conducting of 
conventions, I would say that corrective measures 


rest upon the shoulders of the allied trades 
themselves. 
The increasingly heavy financial burden is 


not because of the regular expenses involved in 
attending a convention. Such expenses represent 
only a small part of what many allied concerns 
spend in way of room entertainment, which most 
of us will agree detracts from rather than supple- 
ments any convention program. 

Let me cite a few things in connection with 
the recent Lake Michigan States Bakers Con- 
ference held in Chicago this spring. As you know, 
we sponsored a trade show and sold space for 
allied firms to exhibit their products. The rental 
of space, the cost of preparing and setting up 
exhibits, and the salaries and traveling expenses 
of those in attendance ran into what I consider 
to be a lot of money. One exhibitor informed me, 
however, that the firm’s exhibit cost, which ran 
in excess to $1,000, was “peanuts” compared to 
what they spent for room entertainment. One 
concern had special invitation cards printed which 
they slipped under the doors of the rooms oc- 
cupied by bakers, inviting the bakers to visit their 
suite. Another concern maintained a suite which 
the hotel informed me cost more per day than 
any single exhibit space in the Exhibition Hall— 
and the charge for exhibit space covered a four- 
day period. 

When we consolidated the conventions of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, we had 
several things in mind—better programs, larger 
attendance, and reduced costs to the participat- 
ing associations and the allied trades. But it 
seems that many allied concerns just increased 
their entertainment budgets to meet this new ar- 
rangement. 

It is true that the bakers—at least some of 
them—are at fault too. They are not compelled 
to participate in such entertainment; but as long 
as it is provided, we know they will. 

I believe that some form of relaxation and 
entertainment at a convention is desirable, buf 
I have always felt that it should be on a collec- 
tive, cooperative basis, such as a cocktail hour 
and the usual floor show during the ‘banquet. 
Entertainment in private rooms cannot be con- 
trolled. You can visit any suite in which an allied 
concern entertains during a convention and in- 
variably find one or two persons whom even the 
host will refer to as undesirable, but I have never 
found anyone possessed with sufficient tact or 
diplomacy to ask them to leave. 


The cost of the cocktail party, the floor show 
and the orchestra at our convention this year 
was approximately $1,500. This expense was met 
by an added $5 allied registration fee. Thus the 
cost was not too large for any one allied concern. 
The cocktail party was open to all those who regis- 
tered, and the floor show and the orchestra were 
enjoyed by all those who purchased banquet 
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tickets. Certainly the cost, based upon the number 
entertained, was not excessive. 

It is my sincere opinion that the majority of 
those who attend conventions would consider 
these two types of entertainment sufficient; and if 
allied concerns would confine their convention 
entertainment expense to that which was planned 
by the participating associations, the cost would 
be negligible. The financial burden mentioned in 
your article is one which they, themselves, have 
created and is certainly unfair to the baker who 
does not care to be entertained in that manner. 
Indirectly, he helps pay for it anyway. 

If one were to poll the various bakers’ and 
allied trades associations, I am sure it would be 
found that a majority are in favor of having 
entertainment financed on a cooperative basis and 
a complete abolition of the private room type of 
entertainment. That being the case, I see no 
reason why both groups cannot take a definite 
stand in the matter. It would save allied concerns 
a great deal of money and make for a better 
and more constructive convention all around. I 
might add that most bakers’ associations have been 
in favor of such an arrangement for a long time 
(End quote). 

Competitive practices are sometimes as silly 
as trying to keep up with the Joneses. They don’t 
deserve much sympathy. Mr. Laufenburg scores 
a point here and makes an excellent suggestion. 


Down on the farm is not*the safest place to 
be. There’s a certain amount of shock in the sta- 


tistics which tell us that 17,000 farm people will 


lose their lives through accidents before the end 
of this year and that a million and a half will 
be injured. The figures are disclosed in General 
Mills institutional advertising scheduled for Na- 
tional Farm Safety Week (see the back cover of 
this issue). Thus General Mills does another of its 
distinguished public services in calling attention 
to the need for public assistance in reducing the 
hazards of industry. 
e®ee 
QUARTERMASTER HOOVERIZES 


AYING postage due on bids, a practice hither- 
Pi followed by most government purchasing 
agencies, has been discontinued by the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot. In making announcement 
of this, Brig. Gen. E. Busch, commanding general 
of the depot, explains that the practice is against 
regulations, which provide that any bid received 
with insufficient postage must be returned to the 
sender unopened. Comments the general: 

“It is obvious that the law of average returns 
means that some of the bids we might return 
might contain the low bid. Returning the bid 
for insufficient postage would thus result in the 
award not being made and the consequent Joss 
of government contracts to the bidder. It is to 
the definite interest of the contractor to insure 
that all mailed matter he sends to the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot carries sufficient postage.” 

Up to this point we are relying, in our self- 
directed assignment of carrying the news to 
Garcia, upon a “release’”’ from the Chicago depot's 
public information office, which is one of the in- 
numerable agencies of government operating at 
cost of millions of dollars yearly to keep people 
acting and thinking right in relation to govern- 
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ment. But now we come to a curious addendum 
which seems to have affixed itself to the release 
somewhere between the quartermaster’s informa- 
tion office and the editorial desk upon which it 
ultimately came to roost. We have suspicions as to 
the origin of the added words, since the document 
is known by us to have filtered through the hands 
of some of our smart junior associates, most of 
whom have had intimate acquaintance with the 
military mind and habit. However, we can prove 
nothing about this and prefer merely to put the 
curious addendum in print for whatever it may 
be worth as information or amusement. Here 
goes: 

“In addition,” General Busch wheezed, “the 
resulting savings in postage stamps will be tre- 
mendous. This move is certainly in accordance 
with the Army’s well-known policy of economical 
management of funds allocated by duly constitut- 
ed authorities. ‘Waste nothing, buy wisely, accept 
no substitutes’ is and always will be the guiding 
principle of the U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps. 
Our record of achievement hes stood the test of 
time and bares indisputable ev chall 





.of the sister services notwithstanding—-that quar- 


termaster policy since the days of Bunker Hill 
and Concord has always provided what the fight- 
ing man needs when he needs it. Very often this 
materiel has been of the correct specification. 

“It is obvious that the law of averages means 
that 3¢ postage saved on one of two bids av- 
erages out to 1%¢ saved by the U.S. Army Quar- 
termaster. 

“By gawd and by all the generals since Atilla 
the Hun the U.S. Army in Chicago will not open 
these Navy-inspired postage due bids and waste 
an average of 1\%¢ postage per bid even if the 
law of averages means that half of these will be 
low bids. The law of averages means that if $100,- 
000 can be saved by accepting the lowest postage 
paid bid, only $50,000 can be saved by accepting 
the lowest postage due bid, 66%4% of which are 
inspired by the Air Corps and the Marines, by 
the law of averages. 

“The U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps will 
not abandon the barricades and battlements of 
freedom to open or not to open its mail to save 
a confounded $50,000 per purchase, by the law of 
averages, so that the Post Office Department 
can waste it on commemorative stamp issues for 
Navy Day, Marine Corps Week and Air Force 
Month. 

“Postage savings, amounting to well over $1.50 
a day, based on the law of averages and our policy 
of not opening more than 100 letters a day as 
specified in the Quartermaster mail opening man- 
ual, will be placed in trust to assure adequate 
stamp money for all army officers who reach re- 
tirement age below the rank of major general.” 


END 


Far be it from us to decry an economy, how- 
ever small, in the processes of government. We 
take the Chicago Quartermaster’s move to be an 
encouraging sign that Mr. Hoover’s ideas on 
reducing the high cost of government are catch- 
ing hold upon the bureaucratic imagination. Even 
if, in this particular case, the national economy 
should suffer further through the loss of a few 
low flour bids, it seems to us that making the prin- 
ciple effective is well worth the cost. As for 
the millers who lose the business, failure of their 
low bids to reach acceptance probably in most 
eases will save them money. 


@ee 
For equal division of unequal earnings; 
Idler or bungler, or both, Se is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling. 
—Ebenezer Elliott, Britain's “Corn Law 


Rhymer,” circa 1840. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read tH the 
Statt of Lite” 











Two husbands whose wives went 
off for a summer vacation left them 
to keep house as best they might. 
One evening they purchased a 4-lb. 
sirloin steak. They left it on the 
kitchen table while they went into Seen the new 
the dining room for a couple of cock- 2 
tails. What with a few extra divi- rooms’... at 
dends, they were slightly rocky when 
they reentered the kitchen, but not - THE SHERMAN 
rocky enough to overlook the fact 
that their 4-lb. steak had disappeared. 
A frantic search proved unproduc- personality 
tive, but then one of the men noticed hotel...now %omatically designed. 
that the cat was licking his whiskers © Fascinating 
with an uncommonly satisfied air. brilliantly restaurants, including 
“T’ll bet that cat ate our steak,” he the beautiful new 
exclaimed. restyled College Inn 
“One way to find out,” said the ore re famous 
. e ell of the Seo. 
other grimly. He seized the cat by the ehinetiie 
scruff of the neck and deposited it on alba 
; hi " 
the bathroom scales. Sure enough, it qreegng San 


age 2 . ® Gorage in hotel. 
KANSAS BE : weighed exactly 4 Ib. : 
0 “Well,” he announced triumphantly, HOTEL SHERMAN 
“there’s our steak, all right. Now Randolph and Clark Streets 
Flour where's the cat?” CHICAGO 
®¢? Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
: s Mack: “Hi, Butch, where’d you get . an ps President 
The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. that dumb dog? ee 
$ Butch: “Dumb nothing—why, this 
In the Heart of Kansas morning he got up and brought in the 2 _ 6 te 8 
iT alhichal elaliel cows, milked them, then took them * 
out to the pasture. He came back and 
separated the milk and loaded it on 


the truck to take it to the creamery.” TOPPER 
Mack: “Gosh! Did he make the but- 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY net, too” FLAMING ARROW 


Butch: “What do you mean? Who 


The SEA INSURANCE CO. Ltd. ever heard ate 5 os butter?” BIG BOY 


Ae: Three Superior Bakery Flours 
DF LIVERPOOL Mabel was all dressed up for a date 


Chicago's Moke the Sherman 
your hotel in Chicago: 
® New rooms, 








with a successful man. ss . 
ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS CH UBB & SON “How do you know he’s such a suc- Precision Milled 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR J @ I cess?” her girl friend wanted to know. for Precision Baking 
+ £ Res Inited States | vers “Well, his name is on every sucker 
Policies of this Company United States Managers list in the country,” Mable replied, | Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York “the government takes most of his Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Atlente, Georgie Chicago, ti Dalles, Texas San Francisco. Calif Montreal, Canada income, and he has two ulcers. 


: : ¢¢ ¢ 


Seating himself in a restaurant re- 
ae ms ently, an a STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
oe ee ae TING CO. 8. | See | Sencar eeenel 


“ “Boy,” he drooled, “I could eat a 2,000,000 bus. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour horse.” CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


a ‘ y ‘ Wsre ~A COCKS The waiter, eyes narrowed, moved Treasurer and Manager 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS in aaieeee ee ae eee St. Joseph, Mo. 
mouth he said, “You've come to the 
5 right place, bud.” 

a “Golden Loaf” tas 00 
| “How come you go steady with Brand— 
| Helen?” 
| “She’s different from the other 
girls.” 
“How’s that?” 
































The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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“She’s the only girl who'll go with 


Please enter immediately my subscription to ion” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢$¢¢ 


1 One year $4 2 Two years $7 One of two women riding on a bus 


: : ms : suddenly realized she hadn’t paid her - 
O Billme O Bill my firm (OI am sending payment fare. “I'll go right up and phe roy she Flours and Grain 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


declared. D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT 
“Why bother?” her friend replied. 

“You got away with it, so what?” 
“T’ve found that honesty always 

Zone State ues " the other said virtuously, and | ow € srades and 














i pays, 

CO Management FLOUR \ Jobber Grain Firm went up front to pay the driver. a 

CO Production DISTRIB- Broker Bakery “See, I told you honesty always Millfeed 
Sales or Office UTOR | () Wholesale os ges pays!” she said, when she returned. 

Greces aes “I handed the driver a quarter and 

he gave me change for 50 cents.” 
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Plans for Colorado 
Wheat Marketing 
Agreement Dropped 


DENVER—Plans for a wheat mar- 
keting agreement to cover all Color- 
ado wheat growers have been aban- 
doned, according to Paul W. Swish- 
er, state agriculture commissioner. 
He said no vote will be taken at this 
time. A vote is necessary to put any 
such agreement into effect. 

The commissioner said the plan 
may be revised later if sentiment for 
it increases, or it may be tried in 
certain counties where sentiment is 
favorable. 

Mr. Swisher said a series of 40 
meetings conducted in _ principal 
wheat producing counties of the state 
showed a desire for such an agree- 
ment in the southern, southeastern, 
east central ana northwestern sec- 
tions of Colorado. 

“Wheat people in those areas real- 
ize the problem which must be 
worked on,” Mr. Swisher said. “In 
other counties many growers seem 
opposed to any kind of a marketing 
agreement.” 

The agriculture department, he 
said, “is not trying tu force anyone 
to do anything he doesn’t want to” 
and as a result is dropping the mar- 
keting agreement plan. Under it, all 
wheat growers would have been as- 
sessed a small amount of money for 
each bushel of grain grown. The 
funds would have been spent to de- 
velop new methods of insect and pest 
contro] and for development of new 
varieties of wheat. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


MONTANA BAKERS NAME 
AL HERZOG PRESIDENT 


BUTTE, MONT.—Al Herzog, Dutch 
Girl Bakery, Butte, was elected presi- 
dent of the Montana Master Bakers 
Assn. at the recent convention of the 
group here, succeeding William 
Bertsche, Sally Ann Baking Co., 
Great Falls. 

Harold Hagen, Sunny Maid Bakery, 
Missoula, was named vice president 
succeeding Mr. Herzog, and Al Step- 
anzoff, Bon Ton Bakery, Missoula, suc- 
ceeds Joseph McVey, Eddy Bakeries, 
Inc., Helena, as secretary-treasurer 

The meeting opened with a business 
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session featured by a discussion on 
the “Baker’s Contribution to Better 
Health,” by W. C. Kahle, Merck & 
Co., followed with a discussion of 
package merchandising by G. Keith 
Bogert and by Ray H. Gohde, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., who de- 
scribed modern bakeshop methods. A 
display of bread from all over the 
U.S. was staged by Standard Brands, 
Inc. 

The association will hold its next 
convention in Missoula, with the dates 
to be announced later. 

———~“BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CLINTON FOODS DIVIDENDS 
CLINTON, IOWA— Members of 

the board of directors of Clinton 
Foods, Inc., meeting here declared 
the following dividends, it has been 
announced by L. A. Huemmler, sec- 
retary of the corporation: Three 
monthly dividends of 20¢ a share on 
outstanding common stock, payable 
on the first business day of August, 
September and October, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on the 16th day of July 
and August, and the 15th day of 
September. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA BAKER-ALLIED 
GOLF MEET READY TO GO 


MINNEAPOLIS — Approximately 
250 bakers and allied tradesmen are 
expected to attend the 2ist annual 
Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf Tourna- 
ment and Play Day July 31 at the 
Golden Valley Golf Club here. Final 
arrangements for the event have been 
completed by the committee under the 
general chairmanship of Fred Carl- 
son, Paramount Baking Co., St. Paul. 

The top golf winner of the tourna- 
ment this year will take home the 
John O. Lanpher trophy for his per- 
manent possession. In previous years 
the trophy was held by the winner 
for one year only. The original cup 
is now being retired and in the future 
tournament winners will retain a 
smaller copy of the trophy. 

Teeing off time has been set be- 
tween 9:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Special 
contests will also be held in addition 
to the golf competition. 

At the buffet dinner in the evening, 
door prizes will be awarded in addi- 
tion to the prizes for winners of the 
competitive events. 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 














QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Canadian Comment cee By George E. Swarbreck 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS THROUGH 
CHURCHILL TO BE HIKED—Ship- 
ments of wheat through the Hudson 
Bay port of Churchill may reach an 
all time high this season. Frank Elia- 
son, secretary of the Hudson Bay 
Route Assn., who is endeavoring to 
popularize the port among wheat 
shippers, has reported that his asso- 
ciation has set its sights for this 
season on 10 million bushels. In 1948 
5.2 million bushels were shipped 
through Churchill followed by 5.5 
million in 1949 and 6.7 million last 
year. Shipments for Britain and 
France have already been arranged 
and 20 ships each of 10,000 tons ca- 
pacity are scheduled to call at the 
port to lift wheat. 

The distance from Churchill to Liv- 
erpool is 2,936 miles compared with 
2,968 from Montreal, point of ocean 
transshipment after the long haul 


from the Lakehead. The British gov- 
ernment, chief buyer of Canadian 
supplies, has already indicated that 
a considerable amount of money was 
saved by shipping through Churchill 
under the Anglo-Canadian Wheat 
Agreement between 1946 and 1950. 
The saving has been asssessed by 
officials at 9¢ bu. Under that agree- 
ment the price of wheat was the 
same for in store position at Ft. 
William, Vancouver and Churchill 
but under the International Wheat 
Agreement Churchill is not a basing 
point. 
e 

WHEAT SALES TO SPAIN—Cana- 
dian sales of wheat to Spain in 1950 
totaled 44,000 tons. France supplied 
72,000 tons, Australia 44,000 tons and 
Portugal 13,000 tons. Syria-Lebanon 
also sold 5,000 tons. Because of the 


shortfall in Australian supplies and 
crop difficulties in the Lebanon, trad- 
ers consider that Canada can hope 
to hold the same volume of trade 
this year despite the expected big- 
ger Spanish crop following Wetter 
than usual weather conditions. The 
government expects to harvest the 
best crop since the civil war 14 years 
ago. 
e 

CANADIAN WHEAT FOR SOUTH 
AFRICA—In addition to buying 55,- 
000 long tons of wheat from the U.S., 
the South African government has 
arranged to purchase 15,000 tons from 
Canada. These supplies are expected 
to take care of South Africa’s import 
requirements for the next 18 months 
following the gathering of a wheat 
harvest which hit a record high for 
the country. 








Overseas Newsnotes e+ By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 


NEW DOLLAR CRISIS MAY 
TIGHTEN TRADE—Hopes of easier 
trading conditions between Britain 
and Europe on the one hand and 
North America on the other have 
been dashed by indications in Lon- 
don financial circles of another dollar 
crisis. The sterling area’s gold and 
dollar reserves have been reduced 
to a dangerous level, according to 
figures released by the British gov- 
ernment, and a third crisis probably 
as intense as that surrounding the 
convertibility question in 1947 and 
devaluation in 1949 is about to break. 

The rising costs of imports to sus- 
tain the rearmament drive is blamed 
for the new difficulty according to of- 
ficial spokesmen. Britain is now pay- 
ing 42% more than in 1950 for im- 
ports in general and 72% more for 
raw materials primarily intended for 
war production while the prices ob- 
tained for export goods have risen by 
only 18%. Although the easing of war 
tension, possible with the temporary 
settlement of the Korean war, will 
help to bring about a slide in raw ma- 
terial imports, there will be an equal 
reduction in the abnormally high 
prices which the U.S. has been called 
upon to pay for rubber and wool in 
the sterling area. The British and 
other sterling area countries can- 
not hope to have it both ways, ob- 
servers report. 

Instead of the hoped for increase in 
two-way trade between Europe and 
North America another cutback in 
dollar purchases is indicated as a 
possible remedy to be introduced by 
the British government. A reduction 
in the price of wheat and flour, both 
inside and outside the International 
Wheat Agreement, is an expected 
offsetting influence to the current 
financial setup if the bumper crops 
now being forecast are realized. It is 
the prospect of some reduction in 
prices that has kept many usual buy- 
ers out of the market. 

> 


FRENCH MILLERS WANT TO USE 
IMPORTED WHEATS—The French 
milling industry is pressing for the 
reintroduction of facilities for the 
admission of strong foreign wheats 


to bolster the grist used in milling 
for domestic requirements, in return 
for which they would increase com- 
pensatory trade in export flour. The 
decline in home flour consumption, 
assessed at 25% since 1936, is at- 
tributed to the poor quality of flour 
which the French are compelled to 
use as a result of the monopoly en- 
joyed by domestic wheat producers. 

Up to 1936 the French millers, un- 
der a system known as “temporary 


admission,” were allowed to import 
foreign wheat, mainly from the U.S., 
provided that within a specified pe- 
riod it was exported as flour and mill- 
feed. About 20 years ago yearly ex- 
port sales averaged 230,000 tons. Al- 
leged abuse brought the abolition of 
the system in order to aid the home 
grown wheat industry. The export 
flour is milled from an admixture of 
soft domestic wheat and hard im- 
ported wheats, and in return for fa- 
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cilitating this trade the millers would 
be allowed to retain some of the 
stronger wheat for use in the grist 
for domestic sale. The millers claim 
that an improvement in the quality 
of their product will arrest the de- 
cline in consumption. 
a 

RUSSIAN EXPORT ARRANGE- 
MENT WITH EGYPT—The Russians 
have made an arrangement with the 
Egyptian government to ship 5,480,- 
000 bu. wheat. The report of the 
deal follows the announcement of an 
agreement to sell 100,000 tons of 
wheat to India. In addition to ex- 
pected grain exports from eastern 
European countries, which Russia 
controls, more sales are expected to 
be -made from the Russian’s own 
crop following reports that prospects 
for the forthcoming harvest are good. 


BRITISH BAKERS COMPLAIN OF 
HIGH BAG CHARGES—British bak- 
ers are complaining of a new gov- 
ernment ruling which has hiked the 
deposit on flour bags from 70¢ to 
$1.05. Although Maurice Webb, min- 
ister of food, agreed that the hike 
would put an additional capital lia- 
bility on the baking industry, he was 
satisfied that steps had to be taken 
to ensure the speedier return of bags 
to the mills. 
* 


INDIAN IMPORT FIGURES EX- 
PECTED TO RISE—In 1950 the In- 
dian government imported 1,407,000 
tons of wheat and flour. Total grain 
imports reached 2,124,700 tons, but 
this figure is expected to show a con- 
siderable increase in 1951 following 
the greater demands occasioned by 
the failure of the rice crop and the 
resulting famine conditions expe- 
rienced in Bihar. 





Fred Rea 


NEW APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED BY OGILVIE— 
The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, has announced 
three new executive appointments. Fred Rea, formerly 
executive assistant, has been named general sales man- 
ager for the eastern division. A Winnipeg man, Mr. Rea 
in March, 1934, as secretary to 
who was then assistant to the presi- 
dent and secretary of the company. In 1938 he became 
r and familiarized himself 
with the company’s business by making an extended tour 
to the West Indies and British Guiana. In 1941 he joined 
and while overseas extended his 
knowledge of the company’s export business by visiting 


joined the company 
George A. Morris, 


assistant to the export 


the Canadian army 


Herbert Armitage 


R. R. MacDougal 


the importer representatives in London, Glasgow, Dundee 
and Rotterdam. Herbert Armitage, who received his early 
education in Yorkshire, England, has been appointed 
assistant secretary. He joined the company in 1918 and 
after serving in Winnipeg and Medicine Hat was trans- 
ferred to Montreal in 1940. During the absence of Herbert 
H. Parker on active service from 1942 to 1945 he acted 
as export manager. When the war ended he became plant 
personnel officer, a position he now relinquishes. R. R. 
MacDougal, who has had experience as a banker and 
stockbroker before joining Ogilvie as investment officer in 
1946, has been app 


_—s tet 





seas. 


t treasurer. Mr. Mac- 


Dougal also saw service with the Canadian Army over- 
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Canadian Standards 
for Bread May Include 
Emulsifying Agents 


TORONTO—tThe Canadian Nation- 
al Council of the Baking Industry 
has informed the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare that emul- 
sifying agents of both the mono and 
di-glyceride, and polyoxyethylene 
types should be included in the list 
of optional permissive ingredients for 
both bread and baking products. 

It was pointed out by members 
that any attempt to influence the de- 
partment in ruling out these prod- 
ucts might be resented by many 
bakers who had found them useful. 
Nevertheless, it was stressed that «he 
baking industry had no desire to use 
any ingredient, the toxicity of which 
was open to question. 

Subject to this proviso, the council 
expressed the opinion that there was 
a need and practical use for emulsi- 
fying agents in the interests of con- 
sumers and accordingly recommend- 
ed that they be included in the re- 
vised standards, currently under dis- 
cussion, as an optional ingredient for 
bread and other baked products. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 





Lire—~ 


British Columbia 
Feed Men’s Group 


Tours University 


VANCOUVER—A tour of animal 
and poultry husbandry and research 
facilities of the University of British 
Columbia was a feature of the annu- 
al meeting of the British Columbia 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. held hére 
recently. 

Donald McRae, 
Grain Co., 


United Milling & 
Vancouver, association 
chairman, presided during the elec- 
tion of members of the executive 
committee, who, in turn will name 
the new chairman. 

Executive committee members in- 


ciude Mr. McRae; J. K. Clarke, 
Buckerfield’s, Ltd.; P. A. Moody, 
Ogilvie Flour Mills, Lt.; J. B. Mc- 


Curran, Brakman, Ker Milling Co.; 
B. H. Creelman, Surrey Cooperative 
Assn.; W. T. Rogers, W. T. Rogers 
« Co.; Granet Nix, Canada Packers, 
Ltd., and E. E. Peden, Scott & Pe- 
den, Ltd. Secretary of the association 
is R. V. Robinson. 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 


FLOUR MILL ERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cabies: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 
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Mr. Peden reported on the recent 
convention of the National Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. in Winnipeg. Other 
speakers included J. B. Robertson, 
deputy provincial minister of agri- 
culture; Dean Blythe Eagles, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, and Dr. 
F. W. B. Smith, health of animals 
branch, Federal Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K., ITALY CHIEF IWA 
BUYERS FROM CANADA 


WINNIPEG—More than 4,500,000 
bu. Canadian wheat and flour were 
worked for export during the past 
week. Almost 4 million bushels were 
in the form of wheat, with two IWA 
countries, the U.K. and Italy, taking 
2,400,000 and 1 million bushels, re- 
spectively. Class 2 sales went to Bel- 
gium and Switzerland which took 
500,000 and 22,000 bu., respectively. 

Flour business amounted to 575,000 
bu. with Class 2 sales amounting to 
79,000, going to the Philippines and 
Colombia. IWA countries including 
Venezuela, Mozambique, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Dominican Republic, 
Jamaica and Panama, took the re- 
mainder. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVERTING TO BULK 
SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Philip R. 
Collins, proprietor of the Woodland 
Warehouses, Woodland, Cal., is con- 
verting his 500,000 bag storage facili- 
ties from sacked to bulk grain. 
The change will be accomplished 
gradually and will cost approximate- 
ly $200,000. The Thomas R. Gibson 
Co., of San Francisco is the con- 
tractor on the conversion job. The 
Gibson company also has purchased 
four acres of land and plans to erect 
a plant to manufacture grain stor- 
age bins. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in 
spection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Ft. Wil- 
liam, Ont., July 12, 1951 (000's omitted) 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl'y 

Ft. William and 

Pt. Arthur ... 28,305 2,898 10,712 12,993 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 3,794 é 72 398 
Churehill ....... 2,170 ‘ oe 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ......+. 9,717 . 29 77 


Totals ........ 43,986 2,898 10 10,813 ‘13, 469 
Year ago ....... 26,053 637 2,722 1,981 
Receipts during week ending July 12 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,838 343 2,792 1,380 
Pacific seaboard. 1,435 ° 45 26 
Ohurehill ....... 392 . 


Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOtOrse ...cecee 52 -_ s 


Totals ........ 6,717 343 2,845 1,406 
Shipments during week ending July 12 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 
Lake ......... 6,664 269 2,442 371 


PEE 37 es 491 306 
Milled or 
processed ... 4 ws 21 29 

Pacific seaboard— 

Ocean ........ 1,926 . . 

eee ee 49 7 63 3 
Other terminals* 28 . 12 

Tatala  .ccseacs 8,709 269 3,030 710 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1950, to July 12, 1951: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..148,280 14,587 67,718 54.525 


Pacific seaboard, 53,449 4 1,046 3,043 
Churchill ....... 6,499 ‘ 1 e 
Other terminals* 10,887 31 294 1,619 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1950 to July 12, 1951: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..133,402 12,388 61,266 42,948 


Pacific seaboard. 61,910 4 1,787 2,774 
Churchill ....... 6,769 ee 20 es 
Other terminals* 1,114 30 298 1,674 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 












7 Generations of 
Canadian farmers have grown 
grain for OGILVIE 


































































































































































GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
ilvie experts know how to 
pe the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of t 
most modern mills and poles 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared mo mixes, rolled 
Oats, oatme Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for Bveaiock and 


poultry. 














































































































THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 
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CEREAL CUTTERS 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba Canada 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








































Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 








ul . Mi 
Cartier 


Cables — Eastmills 





“Lasalle” 


47 . 4 
Pontiac 
A MONTREAL, CANADA 









Speciali sts in Millin 
Canadian Hard Spring ‘Wheat 


GUARANTEED he 

THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST e¢ CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 





PURITY 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 7-8—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. 
G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Aug. 24-25—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Park Grove 
Inn, Asheville; sec., . E. Duna, 
Kinston, N.C. 

Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 


Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 

Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 

Sept. 15—Dist. 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Abilene, Kansas; 
sec., Fred Zutavern, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 

Sept. 16-18 — Southern Bakers 


Dot Gary Foun Ml 


Mu at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 


——— 
Sates Orrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “Fortaanay” BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley'’s— Riverside 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 


AND EXPORTERS 
@ MEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢« 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








Assn., Production Conference; Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. 
P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 
Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 


Sept. 22—Dist. 7, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, , Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 48/, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
$29, Ephrata. 


Sept. 28-29—Dist. 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Lyman E. 
Witt, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Sept. 29—Dist. 3, Association of 
Operative Millers, and Cincinnati 
Association of Cereal Chemists; Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Ralph Krebs, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., 1800 W. Carroll St., Chicago. 


Oct. 6—Dist. 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich.; sec., Walter Scott, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 


Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Oct. 23—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Tl. 

Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., C. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 


Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
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erative Millers, Alton, Ill.; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul 8. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark 
G. Thornburg, 482 Des Moines Bidg., 
Des Moines. 

1952 


Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 
sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

March 16-18— Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 138. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 


April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Ohicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 








HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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Bread Again Under Attack 





Magazine Article Condemning 
Bread Brings ABA Rebuttal 


CHICAGO — The American Bakers 
Assn., through its chairman, John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
has taken issue with Rep. James J. 
Delaney (D., N.Y.) over the latter's 
feature article in the July issue of 
the American Magazine. 

The article, titled “Peril on Your 
Food Shelf,” charged that the na- 
tion’s foods are being “doctored by 
hundreds of new chemicals, whose 
safety has not yet been established.” 
The author, chairman of the House 
select committee investigating the use 
of chemicals in food and agricultural 
products, revived several statements 
that were definitely refuted by bak- 
ing industry representatives at the 
time they were first made—during 
the committee’s investigation of the 
use of emulsifiers in bread products. 

Following is the text of Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s letter, with a paragraph-by- 
paragraph rebuttal to Rep. Delaney’s 
charges: 

Hon. James J. Delaney 
House of Representatives 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Congressman Delaney: 

Reference is made to your article 
entitled “Peril on Your Food Shelf” 
in the July issue of the American 
Magazine, in which there is a section 
on bread on page 113. 

We have been most favorably im- 
pressed with the operation of your 
special committee and its general 
fairness in the hearings which have 
been held. Consequently, we are very 
much surprised at the inaccurate 
statements made about bread in this 
article; particularly after our corre- 
spondence dealing with this subject 
matter following the issuanoe of the 
report of your subcommittee in Janu- 
ary of this year. At that time you will 
recall I pointed out obvious mislead- 
ing conclusions in your report. I had 
assumed from your answering letter 
in which you stated it was not the 
intention of the committee to cast 
any reflection whatsoever on the in- 
tegrity of the baking industry that 
future reports would be strictly fac- 
tual and devoid of misleading state- 
ments. 


Errors of Omission Noted 


Taking your section on bread para- 
graph by paragraph, the first com- 
ment you make is on nitrogen tri- 
chloride which you say was used for 
25 years. You are correct in stating 
that both millers and bakers volun- 
tarily agreed to abandon the use of 
nitrogen trichloride and urged that it 
be banned by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. However, I think in fair- 
ness you should have stated in the ar- 
ticle that at no time anywhere did bak- 
ers ever use nitrogen trichloride but 
did ask the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to amend the standards of 
identity for flour to assure the safety 
of their main ingredient. 

Second, you state that bread soften- 
ers are now almost universally used. 
You follow this by stating that the 
polyoxyethylene - monostearate types 
of softeners were introduced to make 
bread soft. Therefore, 1t is assumed 
that you mean that these chemical 
softeners are “almost universally used 
by bakers.” This is certainly not the 
case. There is no exact statistical in- 
formation as to how many bakers do 
use these softeners, but as an illustra- 
tion we know that six of the largest 
bakers conducting a widespread inter- 


state trade do not use them at all. 
It is completely untrue that many 
bakers have reduced their shortening 
by 50% since they started to use these 
surface-action agents. We know of no 
baker who has decreased the use of 
shortening because of these chemicals. 
Bakers who do use these chemicals 
use them as additives rather than 
substitutes. There was a sharp reduc- 
tion in the use of fats and oils by 
bakers during the war because they 
were not available and government 
controls limited their use ir, bread. 
You will recall a Department of Ag- 
riculture official, George L. Prichard, 
testified erroneously before your com- 
mittee on this point and subsequently 
corrected his testimony after an ob- 
jection by a witness for the American 
Bakers Assn. 

Third, you state that in 1949 “two 
companies alone sold 30,000 bakers 
10 million pounds of chemicals and 
that these chemicals are used as sub- 
stitutes for fluid milk, butter, eggs, 
essential oils and organic materials.” 
That statement is just not true and 
is in no way supported by the facts. 
Actually, there has been an increase 
in the use of nonfat dry milk solids 
by bakers and a continuing increase 
in the use of fats and oils. A survey 
by the American Institute of Baking, 
corroborated by the University of 
Wisconsin and corroborated by re- 
cent publications of the Department 
of Agriculture, shows that commer- 
cial white bread today averages a 
content of approximately 4% milk. 

You then state—‘“Although again 
there is no conclusive evidence that 
these new chemicals are harmful, 
there is plenty of evidence that they 
have reduced the nutritive content.” 
There is simply no such evidence 
whatever. In fact, the nutritive con- 
tent of commercial white bread today 
is the highest in its history. This is 
true in the essential items of protein, 
calcium, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron. Evidence on this point is 
overwhelming. As one illustration we 
are enclosing statements which have 
been published in many magazines, 
not only from the American Medical 
Assn. but from the most eminent nu- 
trition scientists in the country. 

Industry Asks for Facts 

Although as you say in your article 
there is no conclusive evidence that 
these chemical softeners are harmful; 
nevertheless, the American Bakers 
Assn. and the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America requested the Food 
and Drug Administration to eliminate 
these chemicals from the bread stand- 
ards until such time as their safety 
was conclusively demonstrated. Until 
such safety is demonstrated we take 
no position one way or another but 
we would like to have the public know 
the facts rather than sensational 
statements which are not facts. 

You next describe Dr. Carlson of 
the University of Chicago as an emi- 
nent physiologist and one of the 
world’s greatest nutritionists testify- 
ing that the insistence on white bread 
is a “snob factor coming to us from 
the Romah Empire 2,000 years ago.” 
We don’t question Dr. Carlson either 
as a physiologist or a nutritionist but 
we do question his statement as hav- 
ing even the slightest scientific value. 
It is simply a rather dramatic opinion 
of one man which is not substantiated 
by any known evidence. If this were 
true, then the vast majority of the 


middle class and laboring class con- 
sumers in this country are snobs and 
we assume that the crackpots and so- 
called gourmets who want black bread 
are the slave class as described by 
Dr. Carlson. 


Then you raise the point that there 
would be no surplus of milk or wheat 
if all bread products contained milk 
and flour in quantities recommended 
by nutritionists. 

In the first place, we doubt that the 
Secretary of Agriculture would agree 
with you that there is any consider- 
able surplus of either milk or wheat. 
In fact, he is somewhat concerned 
about keeping a small surplus of milk 
available. In the second place, we 
know of no quarrel by reputable nu- 
tritionists with the present coritent 
of milk and flour in commercial bread. 
It is true that bakers might be able 
to increase the percentage of milk in 
bread and the industry is aware of 
this fact and is increasing such use. 


The only reason that bread today 
contains a lower percentage of flour 
than previously is because it contains 
more milk, shortening and other nu- 
tritious foods. Such testimony was 
presented before your committee. 

We believe that this section of your 
article is not representative of the 
constructive manner in which you 
have conducted the hearings of the 
committee and we believe also that 
it will give dangerously false impres- 
sions to the consumers of the country. 
It is for these reasons and in the 
same constructive vein that impelled 
us to express our views to you upon 
the publication of your report in Jan- 
uary, that we now address this letter 
to you. May we further request that 
this letter be included and made a 
part of the official records of your 
committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
John T. McCarthy 
Chairman 
American Bakers Assn. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEINGARTEN ADDITION 
NEARING COMPLETION 


HOUSTON-—A $250,000 addition to 
the Weingarten Bakery here is near- 
ing completion, Robert Miessler, food 
production director for the chain, an- 
nounced recently. The addition, start- 
ed last November, will more than 
double the size of the bakery, adding 
31,109 sq.. ft. to the present 24,000 
for a total of 55,109. 

It was made necessary by the ex- 
pansion of the Weingarten chain 
which has recently added four new 
stores and modernized six others. The 
addition features a 16,000 sq. ft. ship- 
ping room where bread will be cooled 
and sliced, cakes iced and bakery 
products packed and shipped to stores 
in Houston and five other Texas cities. 
Another important addition is a 2,145 
sq. ft. shipping dock. 

There is also a new fermentation 
room which will keep temperature 
and humidity uniform, a special cake 
decorating room, a 200 ft. conveyor 
from ovens to slicer, pan cooling ma- 
chine, three big freezers for rolls, 
pies, cakes and cookies, a 16,000 sq. 
ft. storage room, a new pan greasing 
machine and a new incinerator. 





——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WAGNER BAKING NET 

NEW YORK—Net profit of the 
Wagner Baking Corp. for the 24 
weeks to June 16 was $140,888, equal 
to 52¢ a common share on sales of 
$5,811,893. This compares with net 
profit of $141,737 or 53¢ a share on 
sales of $4,944,020 for the six months 
ended June 17, 1950. 





John L. Cervini 


J. I. CERVINI PROMOTED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


NEW YORK—M. G. Rhodes, vice 
president and sales manager of the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of John I. Cervini, former 
New York district institutional repre- 
sentative as national institutional 
sales representative assisting Philip 
I. Eisenmenger, now assistant to the 
vice president in this function. 

Mr. Cervini has been connected with 
Standard Brands since 1928, and al- 
though most of the intervening years 
have been spent in the New York 
territory he is well known to the in- 
stitutional trade through his national 
account service, his active participa- 
tion in hotel and restaurant conven- 
tions and his allied membership in 
such institutional organizations as the 
International Stewards Assn., Hotel 
Sales Managers Assn., International 
Geneva Assn., the Chefs de Cuisine 
Assn. and the New York City Hotel 
Assn. 

In his new position at the head- 
quarters office of the Fleischmann di- 
vision, Mr. Cervini will continue to 
handle New York and national ac- 
count responsibilities but will be avail- 
able for special services as well. 


———“SREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lift—— 


CEILINGS DISCUSSED 
FOR CARTON INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON—The _ third quart- 
er of 1949 has been recommended 
to the Office of Price Stabilization 
as a base period for cost figures on 
laminated bakery goods in writing a 
dollars-and-cents ceiling regulation 
for the paraffin cartons, pails and 
food cartons industry. 

Members of the industry advisory 
committee, who made the recom- 
mendation during a meeting with OPS 
officials, also approved the form 
which the price agency will use in 
obtaining the cost information. 

The first quarter of 1950 was 
recommended as the base period for 
paraffin cartons and frozen food pack- 
ages. OPS proposes to call for price 
data from up to 90% of the volume 
of production. 

Members of the committee are 
F. Norman Hartmann, Butler Paper 
Products Co., Toledo; Donald A. Sny- 
der, Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis.; 
Richard Liebman, Pollock Paper 
Corp., Dallas; E. J. Mulholland, Chi- 
cago Carton Co.; J. T. Kirkpatrick, 
Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and R. B. Bloomer, Bloomer 
Brothers Co., Newark, N.Y. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent averege wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14> 
ings then were accounted for to a 
considerable extent by family trade, 
a fairly heavy amount of bakery busi- 
ness also contributed to the total. 

Interest last week was very narrow, 
both for family and bakery types of 
flour. Only scattered, fill-in business 
among bakery accounts was reported, 
and there were no family flour book- 
ings. 

Export managers expressed dissat- 
isfaction with the change in the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement flour 
shipping deadline from Dec. 15 to 
June 31, 1952, as it affects trade 
with Latin America. It was claimed 
that completion of the Haiti quota 
for the IWA year indicated advance 
news of the shipping deadline exten- 
sion had leaked out to competing Ca- 
nadian mills. Similar difficulties were 
feared in all importing countries 
which do not have import allocation 
systems. Small sales to Latin nations 
were reported during the week, how- 
ever. 

Production at Minneapolis mills 
averaged 98% of five-day capacity 
last week, topping the previous week’s 
total of 79% and the year ago figure 
of 89%. For the entire Northwest, 
operations averaged 86% of capacity, 
compared with 80% the previous week 
and 86% a year earlier. 

Bakery flour prices generally are 
5¢ sack lower this week, with family 
flour quotations unchanged from a 
week earlier. 

Quotations July 23: standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6.10, short patent $5.85@ 
6.20, high gluten $6.35@6.75, estab- 
lished brands of family flour, en- 
riched $6.55@7.65, first clear $5.65@ 
6.40, whole wheat $5.80@6.10. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Interest 
in flour purchases was rated various- 
ly from slow to good by interior 
mills, and shipping directions slow to 
satisfactory. Production averaged 
80% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 81% the previous week and 
84% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: Sales of flour settled 
back to a dull pace in the Chicago 
area last week after mills and dis- 
tributors experienced one of their 
best periods in months the previous 
week. 

Bakery sales returned to a hand- 
to-mouth basis, with bookings not 
going beyond 30 days. Most of the 
interest was in July shipment, 
prompted by the 12¢ discount which 
continued in effect for deliveries dur- 
ing this month. Directions, however, 
continued at a fair pace. 

Family flour buyers, after booking 
almost solidly for 120 days ahead 
during the previous week, showed 
almost no interest for additional pur- 


Several factors were influencing 
bakers to hold off their forward 
buying, among them, of course, be- 
ing the unsettled world situation and 


watching is the final determination 
of the amount of damaged wheat, 
both in elevators and mill warehouses, 
as well as that not yet harvested, 
after the floods subside in the South- 
west. 

If there is a great amount of dam- 
aged wheat, flour prices might be 
expected to rise. Mills will have to 
enter the wheat market to replace 
their damaged stocks. Another effect 
of extensive damage to wheat could 
be a weakening of feed prices, since 
the out-of-condition wheat probably 
would be sold for feed. 

Quotations July 21: spring top pat- 
ent $5.80@6.18, standard $5.70@6.08, 
clear $5.60@5.95; hard winter short 
$5.70@6.06, 95% patent $5.60@5.96, 
clear $5.18; family flour $7.90; soft 
winter short $6.78@6.86, standard 
$6.08@6.61, clear $5.67@5.95. 


S. Louis: Local mills reported that 
new sales for immediate shipment 
were quite good last week but that 
bookings for forward delivery were 
dull. Business was not anywhere near 
normal for this time of the year and 
it was felt that the trade was holding 
back to see what conditions would 
be after the high waters receded. 
Shipping directions were very good. 
There was an excellent demand for 
clear flours. 

Elsewhere in the area, after the 
large bookings of family flour recent- 
ly, mills reported that sales were in 
small volume to bakers. The baking 
trade expressed the feeling that fur- 
ther movement of southwestern 
wheat, retarded by floods, will bring 
an easing of prices. The sales that 
were made were almost entirely for 
July shipment with some few as far as 


through August. Prevailing discount, 
for July shipment was persuading bak- 
ers to increase stocks, but at the same 
time bakers found it difficult to recon- 
cile this spread between immediate 
and deferred shipment. Prices of high 
grade bakery flours were 10@15¢ low- 
er than the previous week. Clears and 
low grades were in excellent demand, 
with the supply tight. 

Quotations, St. Louis, July 19: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.50, ordinary 
$5.70, top hard $7.60, ordinary $5.85; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.40, 
cake $6.40, pastry $5.35, soft straights 
$5.50, clears $4.95; hard winter short 
patent $6.05, standard patent $5.90, 
clears $5.65; spring short patent $6.20, 
standard $6.10, clear $5.85, low pro- 
tein clears $5.45. 


East 


Buffalo: Recent buying by some 
eastern chain bakers and brokers 
and a step-up in shipping directions, 
raised the production of flour milled 
in this area last week to a substan- 
tial figure over the previous several 
weeks. Weather that was detrimental 
to the southwestern winter wheat 
crop was credited by the millers as 
the reason for the step-up in the buy- 
ing of flour. 

There was little change in asking 
prices last week, influenced by a 
steadier wheat market and continued 
good predictions coming out of fhe 
Northwest as well as Canada on the 
spring wheat crop. 

Quotations July 21: Spring family 
$8@10, high gluten $7.10@7.17, short 
patents $6.58@6.62, standards $6.48@ 
6.15, first clears $6.48@6.52; hard win- 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


——_—___—Exporting 
-United States* 


Guaranteed -—— 
purch., bu Wheat 


Importing 
countries 
Austria . 
Belgium 
Bolivia . 
Brazil 
Ceylon 
Costa Rica 
Cuba .... 
Denmark 
Dom. Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt ... 
El Salvador 
Germany 
Greece .. ees 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland . 
Israel ... 
Italy . 
Lebanont 
Liberia 
Mexico . 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru . : J 
Philippines ... 
Portugal . 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain .. 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Un. of 8. Africa 
U. KR. .. . 
Venezuela 


Flour 


Totals 562,545 13,420 9.397 


countries Total sales, 1,000 bu.——— _ 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 


478 
,024 
1,448 

191 


32,918 1,990 wes 
4.089 


ter standards $6.40@6.45, first clears 
$6.05 @6.10; soft winter soft patents 
$6@6.15, straights $5.90@6.00, first 
clears $5.35@5.40. 


New York: Conservative buying 
continued in the local market Jast 
week with commitments restricted 
to small lots for nearby needs de- 
spite discounts of 15¢ sack on July 
winter and spring wheat flours. No 
extensive purchases were reported, 
with the largest order representing a 
week's supply by one major baking 
company. 

The flood situation in the Midwest 
was a slight factor in the market, 
with some scattered small lots booked 
to fill in the momentary cessation of 
operation of mills in the affected 
area. Buyers seem to be hoping for 
better weather reports and a result- 
ant lower price pattern. 

A cautious policy is also apparent 
in most soft wheat flour buying. New 
crop Pennsylvania flour is in fair vol- 
ume at discounts, but sales are slow 
with other areas not yet offering new 
crop flour. 

The export market remains rela- 
tively inactive, with European activ- 
ity practically at a standstill and only 
light interest noted from Latin 
American markets. 

Prices remained mostly in a com- 
parative range with the previous 
week. 

Quotations July 21: Spring high 
gluten $7@7.16, standard patents 
$6.34@6.50, clears $6.30@6.45; south- 
western short patents $6.30@6.47, 
standard patents $6.10@6.27, high ra- 
tio soft winters $6.75@7.30, straights 
$5.75 @6.00. 


Boston: Flour buying, although on 
a limited scale, picked up in the Bos- 
ton market last week. Most of the 
activity, however, was confined to 
moderate lots for immediate or near- 
by shipment. The slight pick-up was 
generally Jaid to the necessary re- 
plenishment of extremely low inven- 
tories which had been allowed to 
drop in the belief that advantageous 
buying opportunities loomed in the 
face of large winter and spring wheat 
crop estimates. 

As is customary, many of the buy- 
ers did not move to cover their needs 
until the market advanced. However, 
the bulk of the buying movement 
was confined to the smaller and me- 
dium-sized operators. The larger 
chains continued their dormant poli- 
cy and were relatively inactive mar- 
ketwise. 

Pricewise the market showed the 
broadest movement since last May. 
Springs finished 10@15¢ higher while 
hard winters averaged about 10¢ 
higher. Soft wheat flours were basi- 
cally unchanged with most of the 
price variation consisting of widening 
or narrowing of existing price ranges. 
Family flour recorded an advance 
of 30¢. 

Quotations July 21: Spring short 
patents $6.47@6.62, standards $6.37@ 
6.52, high gluten $7.02@7.17, first 


Guaranteed Quantities (exporting countries) 
Balance enewee . ‘ 217 : 
*Sales confirmed by CCC through July 17, 1951 
tSales recorded by Wheat Council through July 13, 1951 
tQuota filled. 


88,700 229,566 
peace prospects in Korea. 217,373 = -§5,782 7,57 
Another important consideration 


which mills and flour consumers are 


6 4,089 


clears $6.32@6.47; hard winter short 
patent $6.32@6.47, standards $6.12@ 
6.27; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 
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6.57; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.77@6.02; high ratio $6.77@7.32; 
family $8.22. 

Philadelphia: With forward buying 
interest restricted by discounts on July 
shipment, there was little incentive 
last week for bakers to strengthen 
their positions and the local market 
continued to suffer from a lack of pur- 
chase orders. Prices were unchanged 
from a week earlier on everything ex- 
cept soft winter standard, which 
posted a 20¢ sack advance. 

The discount is producing a small 
volume of orders, but these purchases 
involve only modest amounts since 
baking interests are cautious about 
building up stocks in the light of 
present uncertainties. 

The two principal considerations 
were the cease-fire talks in Korea and 
the bad weather and floods in the 
winter wheat belt. 

Some observers are of the opinion 
that the necessity for drying wheat 
might reduce the amount placed un- 
der government loan so that there 
may be an increase in marketing. 
That and the prospect of a larger 
spring crop lessen the anxiety built 
up a few months back over the avail- 
ability of wheat to millers. 

Nevertheless, mill representatives 
say that stocks as a whole are far 
from large and think that the larger 
operators might touch off a buying 
wave at the first indication of a fur- 
ther price revision. The fact that 
some concern prevails, they report, is 
that some orders have already been 
placed on a price date-of-shipment 
basis. 

Quotations, July 21: spring family 
$7.75@8, high gluten $6.95@7.05, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
$6.40@6.50, first clear $6.25@6.40; 
hard winter short patent $6.15@6.25, 
standard $6.05@6.15; soft winter 
standard $5.30@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales in the tri- 
state area fell back to a slow pace. 
Although discounts of 15¢ for July 
shipment were offered, sales of hard 
Kansas bakers patents were slow. 
Spring patents were also dull. In high 
glutens some buying interest con- 
tinued but not enough to say sales 
were very active. Family patents also 
had a slow sales week. Only fill-ins in 
all flour sales were noted. 

Mill representatives state that 
flour sales are far below the same 
period of last year, and they are pre- 
dicting more sales activity because 
flour stocks are low at many bak- 
eries. Interest continues to lag in 
forward commitments. 

Pastry and cake flour prices were 
lower, and some mill representatives 
urged prospective buyers to come into 
the market, but they failed to obtain 
other than mild buying interest. Re- 
ports of crop damage failed to arouse 
fear of higher flour prices later in 
the year, with the Korean situation 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollare per cwt.) 
To Dec. 15, °5 
July July July July July 
17 18 19 20 23 
Gulf $1.54 $1.54 $1.54 $1.51 $1.49 
Gulft 1.47 1.47 1.47 1.44 1.42 
Gulft 1.42 1.42 1.42 1.40 37 
East Coast 1.45 1.42 1.42 1.40 1.35 
West Coast 1.35 1.33 1.30 1.30 1.25 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, "52 
July July July July July 
17 18 19 20 23 
Gulft* 55 55 55 54 63 
Gulft 52 52 52 bi 50 
Gulft 90 50 50 49 48 
East Coast 58 7 57 56 54 
West Coast 48 47 46 16 46 
*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands 


+Guif to Far Bast and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 


Mexico 


‘ 
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continuing as a restraining factor. 
Directions were fair. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, July 
21: Hard winter baker's standard pat- 
ent $5.95@6.31, medium patent $6@ 
6.36, short patent $6.10@6.41; spring 
standard patent $6.37@6.53, medium 
patent $6.46@6.56, short patent $6.48 
@6.68; clears $6.24@6.72; high gluten 
$7.07@7.21; family flour, advertised 
brands $7.57@8.10, other brands $6.41 
@6.87; pastry and cake flours $5.50@ 
7.16; Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.45@ 


6.47. 
South 


New Orleans: A slight advance in 
flour prices last week proved to be 
a deterrent rather than a stimulant 
to flour buying. Inquiries were any- 
thing but brisk, especially for 120- 
day shipping period. Inquiries for 
July-August were somewhat better 
especially for July at a discount of 
at least 12@15¢ sack. Not all buy- 
ers could handle this type of ship- 
ment but those who could purchased 
heavily. 

The greater percentage of the vol- 
ume was on hard winters, mostly 
from Kansas mills, with a small per- 
centage going to Oklahoma and 
Texas mills. The demand for north- 
ern springs showed a slight increase, 
especially for spot shipments. Sales 
for shipment from mills were con- 
fined primarily to July and 30 days. 
Bakers and jobbers were most active 
in purchasing. 

Soft winter sales were small by 
comparison, with only moderate 
amounts from Missouri and Illinois 
being worked to cracker and cookie 
bakers. There was practically no in- 
terest in Pacific Coast soft winters 
since their price continues to be ad- 
verse, and no sales were reported. 
Cake flour sales slowed down consid- 
erably, apparently reflecting a drop 
in retail sales which is reportedly 
due to the hot weather. Bread pro- 
duction also has taken a slight drop. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
decrease, with stocks on hand lower. 
Export flour sales were of very mod- 
erate volume to both the Americas 
and Europe. Additional inquiries have 
been received from Ceylon. 

New Orleans quotations, July 21, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.75 @5.85, standard $5.60@5.75, first 
clear $4.80@4.85; spring bakery short 
patent $6.35@6.60, standard $6.05@ 
6.30, first clear $5.95@6.25, high glu- 
ten $6.55@6.80; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.85@6.15, straight $5.40@5.60, 
first clear $4.55@4.85, high ratio 
cake $6.10@6.50; Pacific Coast cake 
$6.80@6.90, pastry $6.10@6.20; ship- 
ments from Minneapolis by barge ap- 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market continued 
quiet last week. A limited amount 
of army business was placed during 
the week, which was shared by two 
mills in the Pacific Northwest, but 
the volume was not sufficient to af- 
fect the over-all picture, and pro- 
duction continued at a very low rate. 
Domestic demand was dormant as 
buyers want to evaluate the market 
value of new crop wheat before mak- 
ing any commitments, and this is a 
time of the year when bread sales 
dip seasonally. Prices were virtually 
unchanged. Family patent $7.30, 
bluestem $6.39, bakery $6.62, pastry 
$6.15. ; 

Portland: The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration came into the 
flour market last’ week and bought 
125,900 sacks flour for export. But 
only two mills in the area participat- 
ed in the business. Shipment is to 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 8t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family . -@7.90 $6.55@7.65 $...@ $...@ ... $8.00@38.10 
Spring top patent 5.80 @6.18 Ds -@. at «Dyes ee ar 
Spring high gluten -@. 6.35@6.75 @. -@. 7.10@7.17 
Gprimg Whert oo ..e ess Fess -»-@... 5.86@6.20 @. --@6.20 6.58@6.62 
Spring standard ........... 5.70@6.08 6.75@6.10 @. -@6.10 6.48@6.52 
Spring first clear ........... 5.60@5.95 5.65@6.40 ...@ --@6.85 6.48@6.52 
Hard winter family ........ ves @ ccs «+ @... 6.40@7.45 .- @7.60 —-@. 
Hard winter short .............. 5.70 @6.06 YY Fs 5.75 @5.80 ~--@6% ...@. 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.60 @ 5.96 @. 5.65 @56.70 --@6,90 6.40@6.45 
Hard winter first clear ......... «+» @5.18 -06@ ... 4656@4.95 .-@6.65 6056@6.10 
Soft winter family ............. +aghh ace a Tr. eT -- @6.50 one . 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.78 @6.86 a 7.00@7.40 --@6.40 6.00@6.15 
Soft winter standard ........... 6.08@6.61 a obs wee --@... ey 
Soft winter straight ........... earn ie és 5.55@5.65 ...@5.50 6.90@6.00 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.67@5.95 --@. ws ee -»-@4.96 56.36@5,40 
Rye four, white ..........+60++ 5.44@5.45 5.20@5.50 ee ---@5.93 5.92@5.97 
Bye Gems, Game aii icc iasss seen 4.28@4.70 4.20@4.60 a --@4A93 4.92@4.97 
Semolina, standard, tulk ....... ---@6.02 6.80@5.85 @ .0 -»-@658 6.80@6.85 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring family 2.6 .cccceceecccees $...@ ... $7.75@8.00 $...@ ... $7.67@8.10 $...@. 
Spring high gluten ............. 7.00@7.16 6.95@7.056 7.02@7.17 7.07@7.21 ove® o 
and co. Mio. n.) SR OTE CT ee -+-@ >... 650@6.60 6.47@6.62 6.48@6.68 .@. 
Spring standard ................. 6.34@6.50 6.40@6.50 6.37@6.52 6.37@6.53 @. 
oo a ee eee rere 6.30@6.45 6.25@6.40 6.32@6.47 6.24@6.72 9. 
Hard winter short ............. 6.30@6.47 6.15@6.25 6.32@6.47 6.10@6.41 @. 
Hard winter standard .......... 6.10@6.27 6.05@6.15 6.12@6.27 56.95@6.31 Pe 
Soft winter family ............. ---@. ee -». 08.22 ...@... -@. 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.75 @6.00 voe@.. 5.77 @6.02 -@. --@.. 
Soft winter standard ........... eae --» 5.30@5.60 ...@.. +++@.. --@ 
ee ee 5.80@5.88 6.056@6.15 ooe@ 5.84@6.10 .@ 
Tepe Sous... Ga vo. cperse sd tees 6% bee .-@ --@. 4.67 @5.27 oee@ ees 
Semolina, standard, bulk ........ 6.46@6.56 cone @. ~»--@6.42 oe @ cas 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto *Winnipes 
Family patent $...@7.30 $...@... Spring top patent $...@11.50 $11.056@11.55 
Bluestem . @6.39 .@. Spring second patent @11.00 10.65@11.05 
Bakery grades @6.62 @. Spring first clear ... ...@ 9.90 @. 
Pastry @6.15 a Ontario soft winters. 8.75@ 9.00 @ 


*In cottons, Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on July 14, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
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Philadelphia 
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Louis 
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Lakes 
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St. 
St. 


Totals 


hinson ....... 


aukee ........ 
Afloat 


Orleans ..... 
York 
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1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
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o—e 1,079 595 ‘ o 
ave 2,696 11,643 3,098 2,640 430 1,307 
een 890 346 71 we : ve 
Spe 3,397 3.144 9.385 9,124 6,587 1,068 
-+» 26,763 14,928 2,527 963 2.817 3,126 
--. 30,086 30,901 
++» 10,142 11,217 155 116 95 363 
eve 1,637 2,970 71 
--+ 14,244 14,708 . 
eee 588 1,128 1,607 787 70 38 
++. 19,833 30,555 1,633 3,078 20 75 
wap 256 487 1,498 2,106 23 3 
sae at 5,530 
-++ 11,616 6,569 5,878 6,099 3,551 3,832 
bea 1,327 862 284 534 1 ; 
saad 1,813 2,102 22 517 ‘ 7 
¥ 7,789 10,627 3,632 7,620 15 19 
nee 196 «1,010 962 ‘ 
ode 1,318 442 1,136 236 129 
. 41 -1,605 816 758 18 26 
3,372 4,692 1,361 1,116 134 105 
2,552 4,993 373 «1,063 19 37 
11,189 12,624 : 2 . 
359 220 i114 
202 o* . 
-.+ 156,296 176,818 36,378 37,414 13,795 10,224 


——Rye—_—--Barley— 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
50 203 84 157 
me os es 62 
24 102 2,693 2,236 
1,243 5,108 230 205 
8 256 7,485 8,050 
ra 12 20 21 

? 7 86 a 

21 5 . 
80 70 66 32 
-» 2,496 1,919 
309 «164 6,162 4,782 

1 ‘ 
He ' 4 
19 11 67 80 
23 3 36 49 
1 1 9 28 
‘ 33 40 
4 4 25 11 
bie Bi 37 36 

76 : 
1, 5,929 19,427 17,701 








GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 2 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis = =———__—-Chicago-—_——_-___ ——-Kansas City. Minneapolis 
July Sept. Dee July Sept. July Bept. Dec. July Sept. 

35 234% 236% 2 232 236% 342 342 

234% 235% 333 337 

235% 235% 336 335 

235% 235% 338% 346 

230% 234% 2 338 338 

aTae a ay 334% 334 
—— ~ -—————_0AT8—__—__—_-. 
Chicago Chicage Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept July Oct July Sept July Sept. July Sept 
16 ..173% 171 192 165% 194% 1867 192 157% 75% 76% 72% 70% 
17 ..174% 172% 193% 165% 194% 166% 192 156% 76 77% 72% 71% 
18 ..175% 172% 200% 165 196 166 192 157 76% 77 72% 71% 
19 ..175 172 208% 167 197% 168% 192 158% 76% 77% 70% 71% 
20 ..173% 171% 207% 169% 207% 169% 192 159 76% 17% #=70 70% 
BA: ti Sees pies) wee wae 211 168% 192 158 ss ee 69% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran os 
Hard winter bran . 


Soft 


Standard midds.* s, 


winter bran 


Flour midds.t 


Red 4 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* .. 


Oe 


Flour midds.? .. 


Red 


dog ... 


Toronto 
tWinnipeg 
*Brown shorts, 


Chicago Minneapolis 
. $56.50@57.00 $52.50@53.50 


Kansas City 
ar 
50.75 @61.50 

os@ uses 


ocoe@ oe over ®@ weu- 
66.60 @ 67.00 62.60@63.50 


+ @70.00 66.50@68.00  61.00@61.50 
71.00 @72.00 68.50@70.00 Te SST 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
. $69.00@61.00 $....@66.00 $....@62.50 
68.00 @ 70.00 --@74.00 ..@73.00 
72.00@ 74.00 4 evoke 
72.00@74.00 -. 80.00 We 
Spring bran Shorts 
ob b 50s does «+++ @61.00 $....@68.00 
sesescapen 54.00 @ 58.00 58.00@ 61.00 


*tGray shorts. tFt. William basis. 





St. Louls Ft. Worth 
coe ccee. Booec@ cue 
¢ 0K bee's ry? 
57.75 @68.25 . - @62.00 
67.75@68.25 |...@72.00 
06 t@ avie ote Ovens 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$63.75@68.20 §....@.. 
73.75 @ 76.20 @. 
78.20@ 83.20 @. 
83.20@ 84.20 ces e@. 
Middlings 
$....@69.00 
61.00 @64.00 
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WHEAT, NO. 2 HARD WINTER: CASH PRICE, LOAN VALUE, 
AND CEILING AT KANSAS CITY, 1937-50 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Formosa and is for August ship- 
ment. This constituted the export 
bookings for the week. Mills still 
assert they cannot do any foreign 
business under the present subsidy. 

Domestic flour bookings still lag. 
The larger wholesalers and bakers 
are still buying cautiously and in- 
ventories are being held to a mini- 
mum. Mill production is far below 
normal for this time of the year, 
with some of the mills having been 
closed down for most of the time 
the past month. 

Quotations July 21: high gluten 
$6.96, all Montana $6.67, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.56, bluestem bakers 
$6.45, cake $7.15, pastry $6.30, pie 
$6.30, whole wheat 100% $6.43, gra- 
ham $5.92, cracked wheat $5.93. 


Canada 


Teronto-Montreal: Overseas inter- 
est in Canadian flour has temporarily 
dwindled as buyers await the settle- 
ment of the controversy initiated by 
the U.K. in concert with cther im- 
porting countries over the payment 
of an additional 6¢ bu. carrying 
charge under IWA terms. 

The expectation that Britain would 
come into the market for August 
shipment has not yet materialized, 
and traders do not anticipate any 
major developments until after the 
meeting of the wheat council at the 
end of July. 

Other would-be customers have 
been fortified in their decision to 
hold off buying until there is a clear- 
er indication of the new crop by the 
lack of any official intimation that 
the decision of the council on the 
subject of the extra carrying charge 
would be retroactive to any sales 
made now for the 1951-52 crop year. 

Ceylon is reported to be shopping 
around for prices, inquiries having 
already been made in both eastern 
and western mills. It is understood 
that inquiries have also been made 
in the U.S. as a follow-up to the 
flour already bought there. The ques- 
tion of price will decide where the 
business ultimately goes. 

One bright spot for exporting mill- 
ers is the report that the bag situ- 
ation is now considerably easier, and 
there is no foreseeable danger of a 
recurrence of the difficulties which 
impeded trade earlier this year. 

Canadian domestic consumption 


continues at the same level as the 
past few weeks. 

Quotations July 21: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.50 bbl., 
seconds $11 bbl., bakers $10.90 bbl., 
all less cash discounts, in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

There is little interest either in 
the home or foreign market for win- 
ter wheat flour. Quotations July 21: 
$8.75@9 bbl., second jutes, Montreal; 
export $4.60 per 100 Ib. cottons; f.a.s. 
Montreal. 

While some small lots of new crop 
winter wheat are now moving, ab- 
normally wet weather has retarded 
harvesting operations. Quotations 
July 21: $1.75 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Vancouver: The export flour picture 
as far as shippers here are concerned 
continues gloomy. Very little new 
business was confirmed last week, and 
the immediate outlook was none too 
promising, although there were some 
indications that business could be 
done about September. 

Nothing new has come in from the 
Philippine Islands for some time, and 
latest cables from Manila indicate 
that it will be another month before 
buying can be anticipated. The same 
cables told of suits and counter-suits 
against Prisco being the rule of the 
day, and this only adds to the confu- 
sion of the whole flour market there. 
Press reports from Manila also indi- 
cate that the Philippines are now 
seeking to have the deadline for the 
Torquay trade agreement set back 
with the signing just before the Phil- 
ippine Congress adjourns which would 
be sometime next spring. This simply 
means that Canadian mills will not 
be able to enjoy the benefits under 
the treaty for months. 

There were some bright spots on 
the millers’ horizon. Closely follow- 
ing on the announcement that Ceylon 
had purchased 25,000 tons of Ameri- 
can flour, Canadian mills were being 
asked to quote on an undetermined 
tonnage, and it was expected that the 
millers’ association would make of- 
fers of several thousand tons a month. 

Also there was word from Hong 
Kong that the new quota under the 
IWA will be announced very shortly. 
Just how much Canadian mills will 
benefit was not known, and the vol- 
ume will likely depend on a large ex- 


DF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


tent of how much of the business 
Australia wants to take. 

Domestic flour prices are holding 
unchanged. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations: first patents 
$11.55 in 98's cotton; bakers patents 
$10.05 in paper bags and $10.45 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$11.55@11.95 and western cake $11.55 
@ 13.25. 


Winnipeg: A total of 127,700 bbl. 
flour was worked from Canadian mills 
last week. Of this amount, only 19,000 
bbl. were for the 1950-51 crop year, 
which ends July 31. The remainder 
was for the 1951-52 crop year, all of 
which was destined for IWA coun- 
tries, including Trinidad, Venezuela, 
British Guiana, Dominican Republic 
and Panama. Venezuela and Mozam- 
bique were the only two IWA coun- 
tries taking 1950-51 flour, amounting 
to 1,600 bbl. Class 2 sales, which went 
to the Philippines and Colombia, 
amounted to 17,500 bbl. Mills continue 
to operate close to capacity. Quota- 
tions July 21: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary $11.05 
@11.55, second patents $10.55@11.05, 
second patents to bakers $9.95@10.15. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minnapolis: Millfeed prices slipped 
$1.50@2.50 as enlarged offerings met 
less urgent demand. Putting consider- 
able downward pressure on the mar- 
ket were loaded cars of bulk millfeed 
at discounts of $10@12 ton from 
sacked supplies. Quotations: bran 
$52.50@53.50, standard midds. $62.50 
@63.50, flour midds. $66.50@68, red 
dog $68.50@70. 

Duluth: Demand was fair, the trend 
was higher and supplies were ade- 
quate. Quotations: pure bran $57.50 
@58.50, flour midds. $70.50@71.50, 
standard bran $57@58, mixed feeds 
$58.50@59.50, standard midds. $68@ 
69, red dog $72.50@73.50. 

Chicago: Signs of the tight mill- 
feed supply situation caused by the 
flooding of southwestern mills began 
to disappear near the end of the week 
ending July 23. Mills in the Kansas 
City area had more supplies to offer, 
and buyers began to back away. 
Prices moved somewhat lower, led by 
bran, which showed a $3.50@4 decline 
from a week ago. Quotations, July 23: 
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bran $56.50@57, standard midds. 
$66.60 @67, flour midds. $70, red dog 
$71 @72. 

St. Louis: Millfeed demand last 
week was very good, with supplies 
ample. Bran $57.75@58.25, shorts 
$67.75 @68.25, St. Louis. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices tum- 
bled rather sharply from early week 
highs caused by flood conditions in 
the Southwest but again showed signs 
of firmness over the weekend. Offer- 
ings became limited, especially on 
routings through Kansas City. De- 
mand was a trifle improved, and the 
market firmed at $50.75@51.50 
sacked, Kansas City, for bran and 
$61@61.50 sacked, Kansas City for 
shorts July 23. 

Wichita: Demand was good for 
bran and strong for shorts last week. 
Supplies were inadequate. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, July 21: bran 
$53.50@54, shorts $64@64.50; bran 
declined $1@1.50 ton, while shorts 
were unchanged to 50¢ ton lower, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good with bran 
$3.50 ton higher and shorts up about 
the same amount. Supplies were light. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$55.50@56, gray shorts $65.50@66. 

Hutchinson: Interest in milifeed 
received a spurt from eastern Kansas 
flood conditions early in the week. 
The spurt sent millfeed prices jump- 
ing, but a late period fall resulted 
in bran closing $2.50 ton and shorts 
$2 lower than the midweek high. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$53 @53.50, shorts $64@64.50. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations July 21: 
bran $62, gray shorts $72, delivered 
Texas common points, about $1.50 
lower on bran and 50¢ down on 
shorts compared with the week pre- 
vious. Demand was somewhat less 
active while offerings were more 
plentiful. 

Oklahoma City: The following 
prices prevailed north, Kansas City 
basis: straight cars, bran $57, mill- 
run $62.50, shorts $67.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all grades. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds 
slowed down last week, and brok- 
ers as well as producers were re- 
porting a slackening in demand. 
There was no reason given except 
that the mixers are pretty well 
booked up and are not actually de- 
sirous of spot millfeed at the mo- 
ment. Production last week showed 
a substantial advance over preced- 
ing weeks. Quotations: standard bran 
$59@61, standard midds. $68@70, 
flour midds. $72@74, red dog $72@74. 


Philadelphia: Fear that the Kansas 
floods would reduce the supply of of- 
fal was responsible for increased in- 
quiry last week which provided the 
local millfeed market with a steady 
undertone. There were no reports of 
shortages. July 21 quotations were 
unchanged from the previous week, 
with bran at $66, standard middlings 
at $74 and red dog at $80. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
continued firm last week, although 
the demand slackened off consider- 
ably. Spot supplies continued tight 
with the limited demand fairly bal- 
ancing the supply. Buyers were gen- 
erally cautious, particularly on for- 
ward commitments. Middlings ad- 
vanced $2 while mixed feeds pushed 
up about 50¢. Bran was relatively 
unchanged. Quotations July 21: 
standard bran $62.50, middlings $73, 
mixed feeds $70. 

Pittsburgh: Demand was slow last 
week. Millfeeds for immediate ship- 
ment continued tight. Prices were 
steady and cautious buying was the 
policy. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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points: bran $63.75@68.20, standard 
midds. $73.75@76.20, flour midds. 
$78.20@83.20, red dog $83.20@84.20. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
continued strong last week. Demand 
was fairly consistent from feed mix- 
ers and jobbers, but mill offerings 
were light on account of limited pro- 
duction. Some mills were being fur- 
ther handicapped by high water dif- 
ficulties. Futures were stronger, but 
buyers showed no interest in book- 
ing for other than immediate needs 
and were buying in one-car lots. 
Bran $63.25@64.50, shorts $72.25@ 
73.50. 

Seattle: There was no relief in 
sight in the millfeed picture last 
week, and hope that the first of Au- 
gust would see additional supplies 
began to fade as mills still refrained 
from making commitments. Buyers 
still scurried for odd cars and re- 
vised their formulas to include more 
barley and ground wheat. Buyers in- 
dicated a willingness to book for 
September shipment, but could not 
buy for that position, and there were 
no offerings for either spot or Au- 
gust. Nominal quotations: $62.50@ 
64.50, delivered~ Pacific Northwest 
common points, no supplies available; 
shorts $5 ton higher. 

Portland: Mill run $62.50, middlings 
$68 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
steady last week, with demand ex- 
ceeding supply. Plants continued to 
operate to capacity seven days a 
week, 24 hours daily. Mills were 
booked almost through August. Quo- 
tations: red bran and millirun $63, 
midds: $68. To Denver: red bran and 
millrun $72, midds $77. To California: 
red bran and millrun $72.50, midds. 
$77.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The continuance 
of the heavy export demand from 
the U.S. continues to bolster prices. 
Several mills have closed for vaca- 
tions which means a cut in over- 
all production. Quotations July 21: 
bran $61, shorts $68, middlings $69, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeeds continued keen, with the 
bulk of supplies from western mills 
moving into eastern Canada. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $54@58, shorts $58@61, 
midds. $61@64. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: There was again a 
sharp upward movement in millfeed 
prices, with very limited supplies 
available here from prairie mills. 
Reason for the advance was given as 
the heavy eastern and U.S. Pacific 
Coast demand together with the un- 
certain flour picture in Canada. 
Prices this month have jumped from 
$2.25 on bran to $7.75 ton on shorts 
and $6.25 on middlings. The gain dur- 
ing the week was $3.25 on shorts al- 
though the price was down $4.25 from 
the same period a year ago. Cash car 
quotations: bran $57.80@59.50, shorts 
$67.30@68.50, midds. $67.30@68.50. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour business im- 
proved somewhat this week as new 
crop quotations were posted by mills 
at 35¢ sack under spot prices. Some 
fair bookings were made on this basis 
for delivery after Aug. 15. Quotations 
(spot): white rye $5.20@5.50, medium 
rye $5@5.30, dark rye $4.20@4.50. 

Chicago: Rye flour buyers remained 
indifferent to offerings last week, 
convinced that lower prices would 
be forthcoming when the July fu- 
tures contract expired. The delivery 








expired on the Chicago Board of 
Trade July 20, apparently in strong 
hands. On the final day of trading 
July advanced more than 7¢ and 
went off the board tlmost 50¢ ahead 
of the September futures contract. 
This encouraged the belief that rye 
prices were due for a setback, which 
was expected to bring some rye flour 
buying. Quotations July 21: white 
patent rye $5.44@5.45, medium $5.25, 
dark $4.28@4.70. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
almost nil as prospective buyers 
awaited new crop prices before mak- 
ing any large scale commitments. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
pure white rye No. 1 $5.84@6.10, me- 
dium $5.59@)5.85, dark $4.67@5.27, 
blended $6.65@6.68, rye meal $5.35@ 
5.55. 

New York: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued light last week and were con- 
fined to small lots for limited pe- 
riods. Pure white patents $5.80@ 
5.88. 


Buffalo: Sales of rye flour by local 
mills were considered good last week. 
It was understood that some very 
good bookings were made for later 
shipment. Retail sales in this area 
have been holding well. Quotations: 
white rye $5.92@5.97, medium rye 
$5.70@5.77, dark rye $4.92@4.97. 

St. Louis: New sales as well as 
shipping directions remained fair. 
Pure white $5.93, medium $5.73, dark 
$4.93, rye meal $5.43. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
last week reflected the absence of 
buying interest on the part of bakers. 
However, mill representatives say 
that the low condition of stocks in 
the hands of the trade means some 
orders must be forthcoming before 
long. Meanwhile, bakers are operat- 
ing pretty much on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The July 21 quotation on rye 
white of $6.05@6.15 was unchanged 
from a week ago. 

Portland: White rye $7.45, pure 
dark $6.35. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is poor. 
Quotations July 20: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Tirade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal, with no export 
business indicated. Mills are operat- 
ing only part time. Quotations July 
21: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.90@ 
5.10 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb sacks $5.95@6.20. 
All prices ‘cash carlot. 

: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.49 in 100-lb. sacks, July 
23; 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-oz. pack- 
ages $3.90. 


——BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
FULL POSTAGE NEEDED 

CHICAGO—Paying postage due on 
bids, a practice commonly followed 
by most government purchasing agen- 
cies, has been discontinued by the 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, Brig. 
Gen. E. Busch, commanding general 
at the depot, has announced. 

“It is the responsibility of bidders 
and contractors to affix sufficient 
postage to bids sent by mail,” Gen. 
Busch stated. He added that regula- 
tions provide that any bid received 
with insufficient postage must be re- 
turned to the sender unopened. 

“It is obvious,” he added, “that the 
law of averages means) that some of 
the bids we return might contain the 
low bid. Therefore, it is to the 
definite interest of the contractor to 
insure that all mailed matter he 
sends to the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot carries sufficient postage,” Gen. 
Busch concluded. 
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Success of Plan Assured 





Use of Weight Reduction Pamphlet 
Grows; Individual Promotions Planned 


More than a million “Common 
Sense Weight Reduction” pamphlets 
have been ordered since the begin- 
ning of the promotion less than two 
months ago, as reports to the Mill- 
ers National Federation and the Bak- 
ers of America Program put the 
stamp of success on the endeavor 
‘to show the cynsumer that bread 
is not fattening. 

The two promotion agencies, co- 
operating in the campaign, point out 
that quantities up to 250,000 have 
been ordered by one firm, with mill- 
ers as well as all types of bakers 
showing growing interest in the pro- 
gram. 

According to a recent report in the 
Millers National Federation publica- 
tion, the “Hook-Up,” one larger east- 
ern baker ran just one advertisement 
featuring the leaflet. He was forced 
to place a rush order for 25,000 copies 
to fill the demand. 

“We woefully underestimated our 
need,” he reported. “Our salesmen 
had requests for additional leaflets 
within a day or so, and before we 
were able to replenish the supply we 
were receiving phone calls from in- 
dividual consumers for additional 
copies.” 

The baker ran his own advertise- 
ment offering the free reducing diet 
leaflet. The ad showed only the cov- 
er of the leaflet with a short mes- 
sage. 

“At your grocer .. . Contains fac- 
tual information regarding an _ eco- 
nomical, low-calorie diet of every- 
day foods. Subjects include: The Fat 
Person's Problem; how to lose weight 
safely .. .” and reproduced the para- 
graph headings from the leaflet it- 
self. Photostat copies of thé adver- 
tisement, which was also distributed 
to grocers as a counter card, will 
be supplied by the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. 

Millers have taken hold of the pro- 
motion in their advertising and trade 
relations programs. Dr.-Ruth Lever- 
ton, who made the original diet study, 
is scheduled to make a nation-wide 
broadcast on “Common Sense Weight 
Reduction” Aug. 3. Another miller 
has offered the leaflet in a network 
program. Still another has used the 
materials in the promotion kit as 
the foundation for a new baker's 
package which includes window 
streamers, an imprinting service for 
bakers and other additions. The spe- 
cial kit will be supported by trade 
advertising. 

Leaflets now carry the Seal of 
Acceptance of the American Medical 
Assn. Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion. An advertisement for the leaf- 
let appears in the current issue of 
the A.M.A. Journal. Although the 
magazine has been in circulation only 
a short time, requests for sample 
copies of the leaflet have been re- 
ceived in large numbers, the insti- 
tute says. The advertisement offers 
doctors copies for distribution to their 
patients. 

A mailing has also been made to 
retail newspaper advertising man- 


agers, giving them the suggested 
newspaper ads for calls upon local 
bakers. A similar will be 


made to radio-TV stations, providi) 

radio time salesmen with the sug- 
gested spot announcements and pro- 
gram ideas. These mailings will add 


hundreds of new salesmen to the force 

behind the “Common Sense Weight 

Reduction” promotion, it is felt. 
Millers, Bakers Cooperate 

Many bakery flour salesmen are 
working closely with their customers 
in the campaign to end the “fat- 
tening phobia.” The Millers Nation- 
al Federation has undertaken to sup- 
ply millers with the names of those 
bakers who have already ordered 
leaflets. This will enable the flour 
salesmen to follow up on the promo- 
tion in their calls, the institute points 
out. The list is being kept up-to-date, 
it is claimed, with additional names 
added as orders are received. 

For family flour millers, a spe- 
cial version of the Common Sense 
Weight Reduction leaflet is being ~ 
prepared—it will feature a 7-day re- 
ducing diet. Working in conjunction 
with Dr. Leverton, the institute staff 
will include actual recipes for use 
with the low-calorie diet. An an- 
nouncement will be made when the 
new diet plan is ready for distribu- 
tion. 
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Bemis Again Joins 
College-Business 


Exchange Program 


ST. LOUIS—To encourage an ex- 
change of information between the 
nation’s teachers and businessmen, 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, is 
again sponsoring two fellows in the 
college-business exchange program of 
the Foundation for Economic Educa- 


tion. 

Dr. M. T. Buchanan, director of the 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences of 
the State College of Washington, and 
Dr. T. E. Kyllonen, assistant profes- 
sor of sociology, University of Mis- 
souri, will spend six weeks in Bemis’ 
genera! offices and three manufactur- 
ing plants in St. Louis to acquaint 
themselves with the day-to-day oper- 
ations of a typical American business. 

This program recognizes the lack of 
on-the-job experience of teachers who 
move from their technical academic 
training into the teaching profession 
and endeavors to show them the 
methods and techniques of the Amer- 
ican business world by actual obser- 
vation. 

In 1948, six American business 
firms sponsored nine fellows from six 
different universities and colleges. 
This summer, there are 92 fellows 
from 69 colleges visiting 63 firms 
representing all fields of American 
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Quartermaster 
Buys Domestic, 
Export Flour 


CHICAGO—In three days last 
week the Chicago Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office bought -152,075 
sacks of flour. Purchases were as fol- 
lows: 

July 19 (hard wheat flour for ex- 
port)—Security Milling Co., Abilene, 
Kansas, 22,000 sacks for New Cum- 
berland, Pa., at $6.05; General Mills, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal., 30,000 sacks 
for Lyoth, Cal., at $5.83; Globe Mills, 
Los Angeles, 30,000 sacks for Auburn, 
Wash., at $5.61; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, 3,000 sacks for Army 
Depot, Ga., at $6.137, 18,000 sacks 
for Kansas City for beyond at $5.575. 

July 18 (soft wheat flour for do- 
mestic use, papers)—Pittsford (N.Y.) 
Flour Mills, 600 sacks, f.o.b. South 
Schenectady, at. $5; Harris Mffling 
Co.,- Owosso, Mich., 1,500 sacks for 
Columbus, Ohio, at $4.89; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 1,500 
sacks for Ft. Ord, Cal., at $5.08, 
1,200 sacks for Ft. Worth, at $5.26; 
Mt. Ulla (N.C.) Flour Mills, 1,600 
sacks for Army Depot, Ga. 

July 17 (hard wheat flour, en- 
riched, for domestic use) — Arrow 
Mills, Inc., Houston, 600 sacks for Ft. 
Bliss, Texas, at $5.25; Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas, 600 sacks for 
Cadet, Texas, at $5.09, 3,600 sacks 
for Ft. Worth at $5. Acme Flour 
Mills, Oklahoma City, 900 sacks for 
Ft. Sam Houston, Texas, at $5.14, 
1,274 sacks for Killeen, Texas, at 
$5.09 and 613 sacks for Oildom, 
Texas at $5. American Flours, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas, 900 sacks for Ft. 
Francis E. Warren, Wyo., at $5.19, 
1,868 sacks for Dunnell, Colo., at 
$5.03, 20,00 sacks for Kansas City for 
beyond at $4.81. General Mills Sperry 
Division, San Francisco, 3,020 sacks 
for Ft. Lewis, Wash., at $5.05, 2,870 
sacks for McKay, Cal., at $5.18, 1,800 
sacks for Tangier, Cal., at $5.17, 
1,940 sacks for Pittsburgh, Cal., at 
$5.10 and 1,200 sacks for Ft. Ord, Cal., 
at $5.10. International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, 1,490 sacks for Ft. Riley, 
Kansas, at $4.76. 
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KANSAS WHEAT COUNCIL 
PLANS 6 AREA MEETINGS 


KANSAS CITY—Following through 
on its intensive program to reduce 
damage to stored wheat in Kansas 
caused by grain devouring insects and 
heating of moist wheat in storage, 
Herman Praeger, president of the 
Kansas Wheat Quality Council, has 
announced the second of the 1951 
series of meetings to be held as fol- 
lows: 

July 30—Concordia, City Hall; July 
31—Quinter, High School; Aug. 1— 
Dodge City, Farm Bureau Building; 
Aug. 2—Hutchinson, Court House; 
Aug. 6—Iola, Court House, and Aug. 
7—Topeka, Community Building. 

All meetings begin at 10 a.m. 

The first of the 1951 series of meet- 
ings featured sanitation, cleaning and 
spraying of bins and premises. The 
present series follows up by featuring 
fumigation of the stored grain. Be- 
cause bin damage occurring to stored 
wheat is as great or even greater than 
weevil damage, storage problems will 
also have prominence in these meet- 
ings, it is pointed out. 

The meetings are educational and 
designed as training schools for ele- 
vator men, county agents, farmers 
and farm leaders. 
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Harold Stover and O. H. Day will 
handle the storage part of the meet- 
ings, Del Gates and Norman White- 
hair will have charge of the fumiga- 
tion program, and E. E. Skiver has 
made arrangements for the meetings. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIF 
PILLSBURY DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ a share on common stock 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been de- 
clared by the executive committee of 
the board of directors, according to 
an announcement by C. C. Coleman, 
treasurer. The dividend is payable 
Sept. 1 to stockholders of record 
Aug. 8. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.8 
at the close of the week ending July 14, 
1951, and July 15, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
American in bond— 
July July July July 
14, 15 14, 15, 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
174,499 195,959 1,364 23 
109 40,040 ioe 
5,969 
992 
3,468 
5,068 
3,712 ‘ ae 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets July 14 (fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 1,525,000 (3,- 
257,000) bu.; corn, 4,290,000 (4,186,000); oats 
36,000 (36,000); barley, 2,973,000 (2,436,000); 
flaxseed, 15,000 (none); soybeans, 375,000 
(7,000). 


Wheat 
Corn 
Oats 
Rye 
Barley 
Flaxseed 
Soybeans 


1,732 ba 
791 1,036 
42 ade 
10,451 


Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 

to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

June July July July 

29 6 13 20 

Five mills 26,079 18,571 24,880 *25,297 
*Three mills 





Matthew A. Gray 


M. A. GRAY, PIONEER IN 
CEREAL CHEMISTRY, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS — Matthew A. 
Gray, 83, a pioneer in cereal chemis- 
try and a former head of the products 
control department of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., died at his home in Minneapolis 
July 17. Funeral services were held 
in Minneapolis July 19 and burial was 
made in a local cemetery. 

Mr. Gray joined the Pillsbyry or- 
ganization in 1911 from a position 
with the Ogilvie Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal. He was born and educated 
in Canada. He retired in 1942. 

Survivors include Mrs. Gray; a 
daughter, Mrs. R. A. Barackman, 
Chicago Heights, Ill.; two sons, Har- 
old A. and Donald A., both of Minne- 
apolis, and five grandchildren: 
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1950-51 Crop Year Flour Output Statistics 


CROP YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION IN SACKS FOR 1950-51, WITH COMPARISON, AS 


REPORTED TO THE 
1950-51 
Northwest 


Minneapolis 
Outside . 


Totals 
Southwest—Kansas ity 
Interior mills 

Totals 
Buffalo . : 
Central and southeastern 
North Pacific Coast 
Tacoma 
Seattle 
Portland 
Interior 


Totals 16,217,877 


Grand totals 171,799,789 
Percentage of total U.S 

production 
Percentage of capacity 

operated 


Two Men Named 
Vice Presidents 
of General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of two vice presidents of General 
Milis, Inc., has been announced by 
Leslie N. Perrin, president of the 
company. They are Charles B. An- 
derson, director of formula feed sales, 
and B. M. Hagan, president of the 
special commodities division. 

Both men are veteran employees 
of the company. Mr. Anderson has 
had 25 years’ service with General 
Mills and Mr. Hagan has been with 
the firm 29 years. 

Mr. Anderson joined the company 
at Kansas City soon after being grad- 
uated from the University of Kansas. 
He served for five years in the grain 
department in Minneapolis before be- 
ing appointed head of grain operations 
for Montana with headquarters at 
Great Falls. He was transferred to 
Minneapolis in 1948 as director of the 
formula feed sales, a position he still 
holds. 

Mr. Hagan joined the organization 
by way of the Kell Thatcher mills in 
the Southwest. He was assistant sales 
manager when that, group of mills 
became part of General Mills, and he 
later became vice president of the 
southeastern division. 

In 1941 he was made vice president 
and general manager of the special 
commodities division. In that capac- 
ity he supervised the transferring of 
the division’s starch and monosodium 
glutamate activities from Minneapolis 
to Keokuk, Iowa, when General Mills 
took the production of these products 
out of the research stage. 

Facilities for the production of 
starch and monosodium glutamate 
were doubled in 1948 and 1949. Mr. 
Hagan was made president of the divi- 
sion in 1947. 
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PMA DEPUTY APPOINTED 


WASHINGTON—Gus F. Geissler, 
administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has an- 
nounced the appointment of George 
A. Dice as deputy assistant adminis- 
trator for marketing. Mr. Dice, whose 
appointment is effective immediately, 
fills the position formerly held by 
Roy W. Lennartson, now assistant ad- 
ministrator for marketing. Mr. Dice 
has been deputy director of the PMA 
Sugar Branch, specializing in market- 
ing and distribution. First joining 
the department in 1933 on the staff of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, in 1938 he was transferred 
to the sugar agency. 





017,958 
5,046,596 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
1949-50 
13,667,646 13, 
24,750,624 23, 


1947-48 
16,876,397 
29,518,573 


1946-47 
18,353,275 
33,540,994 


1948-49 
386,611 2,298,776 
631,347 


2,989 


18,199,135 18 
57,120,905 


58,970,336 


27,236,395 
28,018,076 
2,940,504 
3,894,426 
2,647,518 
6,911,511 6,937,704 


16,393,959 7,200,287 


787,039 183,946,849 196,041,187 201,028,486 


73 70.4 69 67 


89.6 96.6 104.6 109.6 

Minneapolis, Buffalo and Kansas City 
flour production by mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller by months and crop 
year, in sacks: 


Minneapolis 
1949-50 
048,491 
139,25 
263.5 
.364,6 


152, 


Month 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April e 2 * 
May " 677 
June 1,005,885 


1948-49 
1,146,392 
1,289,109 
1,133,662 5 
1,118,490 
1,056,980 
1,183,773 
4 


Totals 13,66 


Month 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb 
March 
April 
May 
June 


2,08 4 
1,830,665 
1,964, 
1,820,820 2,080, 2,266,362 
Totals .. 24,116,222 26,980,353 26,981,551 
Kansas City 
Flour production by the eight mills in 
Greater Kansas City reporting to The North- 
western Miller by months, and crop years, 
in sacks 
Month 
uly 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 
Jan : . . q 
Feb ° 1,324,223 1,26 
March 1,298,503 
April 1,078,831 
May 324,79 1,235,284 
June -194,219 1,129,825 
Totals 16,351,809 15,046,596 17,876,295 
and 
the 


Production 
operated in 
omitted): 


percentage of 
Southwest (sacks, 


capacity 
000's 


Kansas 
City 
17,711 


60 Rep. 
int. mills Total 
52,949 70,660 


1950-51 
Capacity 
Production 
% Cap. operated 
1949-50— 
Production 15,047 
% Cap. operated. 85 
1948-49— 
Production -. 17,876 
% Cap. operated. 98 
SOUTHWEST 
Flour production, in sacks, by months, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 60 
representative interior mills in the South- 
west, including mills in Wichita and Salina, 
and all the mills in Kansas City: 


Month— 1949-50 
July p 

Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


54,309 
101 


1950-51 1948-49 


5,196,314 


5,248,862 
5,670,031 
40,357,475 
6,085,999 
5,465,554 
5,49 
4,876,480 
4,512,369 
5,389,485 


2,475,141 
5,244,854 


32,908,743 
6,489,973 
5,459,347 ,939,306 
5,747,225 5,431,178 
5,179,010 ,709,668 
5,389,941 969,712 
4,920,946 ,818,861 

Totals 33,186,442 


30,113,579 
Grand 
totals .. 66,095,185 62,588,720 72,185,018 

Annual capacity, production and percent- 
age of change in the Southwest: 
Annual ——-Production— 
capacity 1950-51 1949-50 
17,711,200 16,351,809 15,046,596 


% 
Chee. 
+8.7 


K. ¢ 
60 Int. 
mills 


52,948,500 49,743,376 47,542,124 +4.6 


+5.6 


Total 70,659,700 66,095,185 62,588,720 
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Frank J. Allen Retires from 
Bay State Manager's Position 





Frank J. Allen 


WINONA, MINN.—Frank J. Al- 
len, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Bay State Milling Co., 
is relinquishing active management 
of the: company, it was announced 
by Paul T. Rothwell, president of the 
company, at the annual meeting this 
week. However, Mr. Allen will re- 
main on the board of directors and 
will be available in an advisory ca- 


pacity pertaining to company poli- 
cies 
Mr. Allen started with the Bay 


State Milling Co. in 1899 as office 
boy and has worked through prac- 
tically every department up to the 
vice presidency. He was made gen- 
eral manager of the company in 
1921 

Mr. Allen was president and chair- 
man of the board of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in 1935, 1936 and 
1937. He was appointed a member of 
Selective Service Board No. 1 by 
Harold E. Stassen, former governor 
of Minnesota, in 1940 and is still a 
member of that board. He was presi- 
dent of the Winona Country Club 
and was organizational president of 


the Winona Kiwanis Club. Mr. Allen 
was also president of the Northwest 
Spring Wheat Millers Club for two 
terms and was president of the Rye 
Millers Association of America for 
three terms. 

He was appointed as a member of 
the State Labor Arbitration panel by 
Gov. Stassen in 1941 and was in- 
dustrial salvage coordinator for Wi- 
nona and Houston counties in 1942. 
Mr. Allen has been prominent in in- 
dustrial labor relations and has 
served on numerous fact-finding com- 
missions. 


Active in Civic Affairs 


Mr. Allen has always been active 
in Winona civic affairs, and during 
World War II he was prominent in 
the Winona USO, which harbored and 
fed thousands of Camp McCoy, Wis., 
soldiers over the week-ends. And, 
under his leadership, the Bay State 
Milling Co. furnished free of charge 
thousands of loaves of home made 
bread baked by the Bay State labo- 
ratory. 

“Many of these jobs,” Mr. Allen 
says, “will continue to help keep 
me out of mischief.” In between jobs, 
he expects to do considerable trav- 
eling. After 52 years with Bay State, 
Mr. Allen says he thinks he can 
have a good time playing with leisure. 
He facetiously adds, “An old miller 
never dies. He just quits grinding 
and takes up grunting.” 

It was further announced that the 
directors had elected M. A. Laberee 
as assistant treasurer and vice presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Allen. Mr. La- 
beree has been connected with the 
company in various capacities for a 
number of years and, like Mr. Allen, 
began his service as office messenger. 

The following appointments were 
also made by the board: George E. 
Kelley, general manager and sales 
manager; R. R. Brotherton, produc- 
tion manager. 

E. F. Heberling was elected sec- 
retary, and A. M. Goergen was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. 

The other officers reelected were 
Paul T. Rothwell, president, and El- 
wyn G. Preston, treasurer. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Federation, was in 
the federation’s Chicago office July 
20 after visiting for several days last 
week in Minneapolis. While in Minne- 
apolis he conferred with Howard W. 
Files, vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and president of the MNF, and 
visited other millers. 


& 

Francis M. Franco, New York flour 
man, has returned to his office after 
spending a week at Southampton, 
Long Island, with his family. 

oS 

Whitney H. Eastman, vice president 
of General Mills, Inc., and president 
of the company’s chemical division, 
Minneapolis, and Miss Karen Ander- 
son of Minneapolis were married re- 


cently. The marriage took place at 
Silver Lake Lutheran Church, North- 
wood, Iowa. Attendants were Mr. and 
Mrs. Morrow Peyton, son-in-law and 
daughter of Mr. Eastman. 
ab 
Herbert H. Lang of Coulter & 
Coulter, Inc., New York, has returned 
to his office following a week's cruise 
up the Hudson River on his pleasure 
craft the “Pauline J. II.” 
SB 
Eldon H. Addy, division sales direc- 
tor, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, and 
his family are vacationing at their 
cabin in the Ozarks. 


= 
E. Lee Kennedy, president of the 
Arrow Bag Co., Oklahoma City, and 
Mrs. Kennedy and their son and 
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daughter are making an extended va- 
cation tour. They are motoring to Cal- 
ifornia and will divide their time there 
between San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. The Carlsbad Caverns, Salt 
Lake City and the Grand Canyon are 
also on their itinerary. 
oe 

Howard Lampman, executive di- 
rector of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis July 20 
regarding school phases of the Wheat 
Flour Institute program. 

s 

Charles B. Howard, sales manager 
of the Rubel Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
retired recently after 25 years with 
the firm. Company officials gave a 
testimonial dinner in his honor, and 
he was presented with a number of 
gifts. 


s 
Jack Wood, son of Gordon B. Wood, 
general sales manager of Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, left 
this week for Norfolk, Va., where he 
begins service in the U.S. Navy. 
2 


E. J. Wittock, operator of the Big 
Joe Bakery at Rhinelander, Wis. has 
been elected a director of the Rhine- 
lander Chamber of Commerce. 

ie 

The 1951 Missouri amateur golf 
champion is James G. Jackson of the 
St. Louis sales office of the Chase 
Bag Co. Mr. Jackson won the title 
last week at the annual tournament 
held at the Algonquin course in St. 
Louis. Another Chase man in St. 
Louis, George K. Whyte, sales man- 
ager, went to the second round of the 
tournament before losing. 
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OWNERSHIP OF SHARP 
CONCERN CHANGES HANDS 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—H. A. Tollef- 
son and C. A. Harvey, Grand Forks, 
N.D., have purchased the Sharp Mill- 
ing Co. here and will leave their posi- 
tions as general sales manager and 
feed division manager, respectively, 
of the North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, Sept. 1 to take over 
active management of the firm. 

Paul Naylor, who has been in 
charge of the Sharp operations for 
the past several weeks, meanwhile 
will continue as manager. 

The company property includes a 
formula feed manufacturing plant 
with daily capacity of 100 tons and 
elevator storage for 50,000 bu. of 
grain. The firm will continue to man- 
ufacture formula feeds and in addi- 
tion will act as a feed ingredient 
jobber. New manufacturing equip- 
ment was installed in the mill in 1948. 

——“SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 13 and 20: 
BRAN— July 13 July 20 
$....@°53.25 $....@*51.00 
47.50 44.75@ 45.50 
45.75 43.756@ 44.50 
46.75 44.25@ 45.00 
47.50 45.00@ 46.00 
December 48.25 46.00@ 47.00 
SHORTS— 
July 
August 
September .... 


63.00 $....@*61.00 
61.00@ 563.00 
50.00@ 61.25 
49.25@ 51.25 
49.00@ 50.75 

52.75 49.00@ 50.50 
Sales (tons) .. 600 360 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, July 14, 1951 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore 6 ee 422 oe 
Boston il ee es es 
Buffalo 1,319 1,436 369 42 

oA 296 $3 a 

29 os 

115 340 

1,480 2,072 791 42 
Previous week .. 1,393 1,054 1,087 170 
July 16, 1960 .... 23 1,036 ac 
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A. F. SEAY SUCCUMBS 


—~<- 
Former Ralston Purina Vice Pres- 
ident Led in Development, 
Growth of AFMA 


ST. LOUIS—A. F. Seay, former 
vice president of the Ralston Purina 
Co. and one of the leaders in the de- 
velopment of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., died July 14 in 


A. F. Seay 


University City, Mo., at the age of 
68. He retired in November, 1947. He 
joined Ralston Purina in 1911. 

He served as a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of 
the AFMA; was chairman of the Code 
Committee, a group handling the 
NRA Code, in 1933-35 and was chair- 
man on the board of directors from 
1937-1940. At a directors’ meeting in 
May, 1946, he was elected an honor- 
ary member of the board and of the 
executive committee for life, with full 
voting and other privileges. 

Mr. Seay was born in 1882 and 
and reared on a Kentucky farm. 
He left school at the age of 15, 
worked as a_ section hand and 
as a railroad shop laborer, and in 
1903 joined the American Milling Co. 
He became secretary-treasurer of that 
firm in three years. 
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PAUL LANDAU NAMED TO 
HAPPY FEED MILLS POST 


ST. LOUIS—Paul Landau has been 
appointed southeastern manager of 
the Happy Feed Mills division of the 
Arrow Feed & Oil Corp., according to 
announcement made this week jointly 
by Wiley Akins, vice president of the 
Arrow company and Gradon (Duke) 
Swanson, general manager of the 
Happy Feed Mills division. 

Mr. Landau resigned recently as 
vice president and general manager 
of J. T. Gibbons, Inc., New Orleans 
feed manufacturing company. 

Joining the Gibbons firm as a senior 
clerk in 1937, Mr. Landau was made 
sales manager in 1939 and vice presi- 
dent in 1941. He was appointed gen- 
eral manager of the feed company in 
February, 1949. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—- 


NEW COMPANY PURCHASES 
CONKEY PLANT AT TOLEDO 


TOLEDO—The G. E. Conkey Co. 
feed mill and grain elevator at Toledo 
have been purchased by a newly or- 
ganized company, Star Feed & Grain, 
Inc, A general feed milling and grain 


and feed ingredient merchandising 
and brokerage business will be con- 
ducted by the new company. 

Star Feed & Grain, Inc., will be 
headed by Paul H. Feuer, as presi- 
dent and general manager. Tyler Wid- 
man, formerly local manager of the 
Conkey Toledo plant, will be vice 
president and sales manager. 

Mr. Feuer for the past two years 
has been living in Minneapolis, and 
prior to that time was general man- 
ager of J. T. Gibbons, Inc., New Or- 
leans feed manufacturing company. 
He plans to move to Toledo imme- 
diately. 

The Toledo plant has a feed capac- 
ity of 100 tons daily and 65,000 bu. 
grain storage. It is located on Nickel 
Plate trackage at 136 Nebraska Ave., 
where offices of the company also are 
maintained. 


——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


USDA BUYS PACIFIC 
FLOUR FOK FORMOSA 


WASHINGTON Purchase of 
125,000 sacks of 80% extraction, 
Pacific-export, enriched wheat flour 
(wheat equivalent 271,250 bu.) for 
export to Formosa, was announced 
July 17 by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Total offerings by mills 
on the purchase amounted to 665,150 
sacks. The purchase was made at 
the request of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration for For- 
mosa. Shipments must be made by 
Aug. 18 by the mills to northwestern 
ports. 
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WANT ADS 


v Vv 
Advertisements in this 


























of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted 


inch insert! 
All Want Ads cash with onder. _ 


v v v 








HELP WANTED 

v SERENE er 
WANTED — FLOUR MILLER. WRITE 
stating experience, references and salary 
wanted. Write to: Weisheimer Brothers, 
780 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 











FLOUR SALESMAN 
If you can sell flour we have a real 
opportunity for you in West Virginia, 
Good salary and commission or brok- 
erage arrangement to right man. 
STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
2617 W. Grand Bivd., Detroit 8, Mich. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


EXPERIENCED MILLER IN ANY SIZE 
mill, understands commercial feed mixing. 
Prefer Minnesota. Address 2911, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














DEATHS 


Bert M. Stern, president of Anchor 
Flour Mills Co., Chicago, died July 18. 
See story on page 16 of this issue. 


Sam Golman, 56, production man- 
ager for the Golman Baking Co., 
Dallas, died July 15. He was with the 
Golman Baking Co. from 1928 until 
the time of his death. 


Matthew A. Gray, 83, former head 
of the products control department of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
died in Minneapolis July 17. See story 
on page 34. 


Funeral services were held July 18 
for Louis T. Hall, 74, president of the 
Nanson Commission Co., St. Louis. 
Mr. Hall was a member of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange since 1898 
and became its vice president in 1931. 
He headed the exchange rules com- 
mittee for many years and served as 
chairman or a member of other com- 
mittees. His father, George H. Hall, 
was a pioneer member of the ex- 
change. 


August W. Stewart, a pit broker 
on the Kansas City Board of Trade 
for 32 years, died in a Kansas City 
hospital July 24. Mr. Stewart joined 
the Board of Trade in 1919 as a 
representative of the Twidale Wright 
Grain Co., and in 1922 he became 
associated with Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc. He was named assistant trea- 
surer of the latter firm in 1926, and 
in 1932 he became vice president. In 
1936 Mr. Stewart resigned to form 
his own pit brokerage firm, the Stew- 
art Grain Co., which continued active 
until this year when poor health 
forced him to limit his operations. 


Samuel Rosenblatt, retired special 
representative for the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., died 
in Brooklyn July 13 at the age of 83. 
He joined the Fleischmann Co. in 1890 
as a bakery solicitor, continued as a 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill. feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
ola hiichea Wii mill 
open to take on broke: 











Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: ; 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
sales outlet under existing government con- 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES not already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introduction in confidence write 
box 3, The Northwestern Miller, 901 Lums- 
den Building, TORONTO. 

DUTCH importing firm of high reputation 
seeks a connection with a well established 
CANADIAN grain shipping firm with no 
representation in HOLLAND. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 7, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Building, TORONTO. 

As a traditional importer of Canadian flour, 
Norway is still the best potential flour mar- 
ket in continental Western Burope accord- 
ing to the report of a recent official mission. 
The opportunity occurs for a CANADIAN 
miller to make a connection with an estab- 
lished flour agent of long standing in 
NORWAY. Apply in confidence to Box 8, 
The Northwestern Miller, 901 Lumsden 
Building, TORONTO. 

NORWEGIAN flour agent desires connection 
with U.S. export miller anxious to share in 
business with NORWAY. Long established 
and well reputed in trade. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 9, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Building, TORONTO. 





sales representative when Fleisch- 
mann became part of Standard 
Brands and retired in 1941. Among 
the survivors is a son, Harry Rosen- 
blatt, Brooklyn area manager for the 
Fleischmann division’s New York dis- 
trict. 
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FZ BAKER FLOURS that give 
y A mone production 


fewer worries! 










THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS * 


Complete Gacilities Jor Sering the Milling Industry 





























ESS ES fae 
MEMBERS Ca 2A ae oe ee 
| | 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE | NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ERED, ORLA, 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE | _‘(#F. WORTH, Texas 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE |  AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT, WORTH GRAIN @ COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. | 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 





NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE | gag asco op tag 
Mew vom cocon cramer || tama =| CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
aA. j PE a ete Ee 


KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 











‘The preference for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags 
continues to grow steadily because of an ever- 
increasing list of satisfied customers in every in- 


* 

Behind dustry where Multi-Wall Bags are used. Highest 
quality papers—efficiently handled by thoroughly 
JAMMON D trained, competent and conscientious personnel 
e —using modern methods and high-speed ma- 
Multi-Wall chines are just a few of the many reasons why 
Hammond Multi-Walls are specified for safe; 
BAGS dependable shipment of cement, flour, fertilizers, 
chemicals, plaster, insulating materials, potatoes, 

... are the features feed and hundreds of other products. 


illustrated plus a Write today for your copy of our booklet— 


thorough understand- “To Serve You Setter i, 
with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags" BY, 





ing of your shipping 


. PRIDE OF WORKMANSHIP: 
bag requirements 


AMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


Offices: Welisburg, W.Va. Plants in Welisburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. 





Representatives in the following cities: 
M. Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. SBivefield, Ve. Philadelphia, Pa. Columbus, Ohic 
N.C. Ugoenier,Po. Texes Kenses City, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with eee 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 











pie FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 





GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


Evevator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 


E.evator B—FREMONT 


° Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 





Potential Market 
for U.S. Wheat in 
Mexico Detailed 


By HENRY A. BAEHR 
Grain Marketing Specialist 


EXICO has developed into an 
M important market for wheat 
A during the past decade, im- 
ports having increased from less than 
1.0 million bushels annually in 1934- 
38 to about 12.5 million bushels in 
1949-50. 

The 1950-51 International Wheat 
Agreement quota for Mexico in- 
creased to 12.9 million bushels. The 
U.S. has supplied practically all the 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Baehr is a 
market.ng specialist with the grain 
division of the Office of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Relations, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. His accompanying arti- 
cle is one of a series of preliminary re- 
ports on a special survey of the wheat 
and flour markets in Latin America 
and the Caribbean area. The survey 
was undertaken under the provisions 
of the Research and Marketing Act 
to determine the fore gn competition 
and demand for U.S. wheat and flour 
imporis in that area. 





wheat imported by Mexico, and, be- 
cause of the existing pattern of trans- 
portation into and within Mexico, che 
wheat growers of the southwestern 
hard winter wheat area of the U.S. 
have a particular interest in this 
market. The requirements for bread 
wheats and the firmly intrenched 
preference for red wheats of this 
class help to support the market for 
such southwestern wheats. 

While the increased imports of 
wheat may be partly attributed to 
improved economic conditions in 
Mexico, other factors have substan- 
tial weight in evaluating the future 
trend of this market. The population 
of Mexico is about 25 million people, 
or roughly twice that of Canada, but 
food grain production has been less 
than 130 million bushels a year. Ce- 
real grains, and especially corn, have 
been in fact the “staff of life” for 
most of the people. The currently in- 
creased demand for wheat is due to 
failure of corn and wheat production 
to meet the demands of an increasing 
population for cereal grains. 

Some of the relationships in corn 
and wheat consumption during past 
years are summarized in Table 1. No 
attempt has been made to segregate 
such factors as retention for seed, 
feed, stocks, or the industrial utiliza- 
tion of corn. Disappearance of grain 
has been treated as though both pro- 
duction and imports had been con- 
sumed during the year or period indi- 
cated. 

Wheat Imports Increase 

It is significant that corn consump- 
tion has been limited by production, 
since in no calendar year did imports 
account for more than 10% of total 
consumption. Wheat consumption, on 
the other hand, has increased more 
because of increased imports than in- 
creased production. Although the 
combined consumption of corn and 
wheat during the 1940's was substan- 
tially greater than during the 1930's, 
it is still somewhat below the indi- 
cated total per capita consumption 
figure of the late 1920's. 

It would appear that, at the con- 
sumer level, wheat flour and bread 
have been only partial substitutes 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








§ Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND., 


Manufacture kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 














Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR. 


BOSTON, a SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
VIDENCE, R. I. 





PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





*“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








. a . LJ 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Table 1—Mexico: ape of Corn an Wheat, Calendar Years 1925-49 





Total disappearance —Per capita disappearance, Ib.- 
Year 1 100 short tons 
Averag Cor w heat Corn Wheat Total 
192 472 : 60.0 340.8 
19 i 1 455 53.1 
19 ) 1 162 49.3 
194 4 714 69.0 
1945-49 1 796 67.9 
Annual 
1945 748 67.2 
194 729 64.0 
194 ‘ 2,747 805 68.7 
1948 3,087 857 257.0 71.3 
1949 4 842 206.0 68.4 
5 


yomestic production plus net imports 
Table 2—Mexice: Corn and Wheat Production, Imports and Per Capita Availability, 
Crop Years 1945-46 to 1950-51 


ym me Crop year* (1,000 short tons)——— 











Corn 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949- 50 1950- 51 
Production 2,410 2,626 2,775 3,086 2,535 2,756 
Imports 55 10 ** Sivas e +55 

Total supply 2,465 2,636 2,777 3,086 2,535 2,811 

Wheat 
Production : 382 375 465 651 554 606 
Wheat imports 321 340 287 282 75 1386 
Flour imports 53 738 30 1 

Total imports 374 418 317 283 376 $386 
Total supply 793 782 834 930 992 

Per capita availability ib lb ib ib. Ib Ib. 
Corn ° 21.7 231.4 257.0 257.0 205.9 220.5 
Wheat ste 68.0 69.6 66.6 69.5 75.6 77.8 
*July-June year. **Less than 1,000 short tons. *Purchases through January (unofficial 

estimate). tinternational Wheat Agreement quota. {In wheat equivalent. 


for corn. Recent editorial comment 
in the press has been extremely criti- 
cal, not only of the price of corn, 


permitting a per capita consumption 
of only about 212 lb. unless augment- 
ed by imports. The 1950 wheat crop 
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but also of its scarcity in the mar- 
kets during 1950. 

Against the average consumption 
of corn and wheat as summarized in 
Table 1, the coming crop year pre- 
sents snecific food problems. The 1950 
corn crop of 2.5 million tons was the 
second successive crop to fall short 
of the requirements for that grain, 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 



















ITs 


BIN 


AGED 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully eged—ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAP MINN DTA 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


of 550,000 metric tons plus the IWA 
quota of 350,000 metric tons permit 
a per capita consumption of about 
79 Ib. 

The failure of corn production to 
meet requirements has resulted pri- 
marily from two successive years of 
partial drouth in some important 
corn growing areas. Nevertheless, 
production has been set at a rela- 
tively high level compared with ear- 
lier years. 

Even with a much more favorable 
corn crop in 1951, the trend in grain 
consumption would still appear to 
require imports of wheat in excess of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
quota of 12.9 million bushels in order 
to meet the demands for that grain. 
The outlook for 1951 wheat produc- 
tion as indicated in March was for 
some reduction from the 1950 season. 

Much of the land now under culti- 
vation suffers from erosion and lack 
of fertility, which, with the retention 


} PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /1C 











GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








MICHIGAN FLOURS} 


(Quality Controlled) > 


? CHELSEA MILLING CO. $ 
> Chelsea, Michigan 2 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








La Grange Flours . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of Ja Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 














BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 








TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Free MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 


Wisvom 


Protein 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Nearly all millers want to 
make top quality flour. But 
sometimes they can’t for 
lack of accessible wheat of 
proper quality. Page has no 
such worries, for our mill 
at Topeka can tap four 
major wheat states—Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Colorado 
and Nebraska. 


THE THOMAS PAGE 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





—HERE’S BAKING 
SECURITY PLUS 


The baking security you get in SUPER- 
FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- 
ity soundly founded on a quality milling 
program. A program that begins in the 
wheat field with selected hard winter 
wheats of known superior baking merit 
and does not relax its vigilance until the 
flour is delivered to your bakery. That's 
why the extra- values of SUPER-FLOUR 
are so easily evident . . . and why you 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked 
from this superb short patent flour. 





REC.U.S.PAT. OFF 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
- KANSAS CITY, MO. 


2% 


0,000 Bus. 

J. P. BURRUS, President E. M, SUMMERS 

A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 














ee Pe 
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lf ith. rad [ milled ~ its. ‘good” Plour/ 




















MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Only a few things made by man are 

consistently high in quality as I-H 

Flours. The perfect performance of 

every sack of I-H products can be pre- 

dicted with sureness because of careful 

selection of raw material, exacting and 

expert milling, and constant vigilance 

BREAD—Y our Best and in the laboratory which anticipates and 

ne it forestalls any deviations from this high 
standard. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 LD. 27 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


In this new crop year now starting, 
here's a good tip you'll never regret 
following . . . switch to better baking 
with SUNNY KANSAS. Throughout 
the year ahead you will find that 
SUNNY KANSAS quality is the kind 
that makes a good loaf better . . . and 


that’s what makes sales click. 


= 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA ad KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydreted 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








of primitive farming practices, re- 
sults in low yields per acre. While 
impressive work has been done in the 
development of better suited varie- 
ties of corn and wheat, the depen- 
dence of much of the important food 
producing area upon railfall tends to 
mitigate against full realization of 
potential benefits. A succession of 
years with low rainfall has not only 
sharply reduced crop production in 
the dry land farm areas, but has also 
resulted in lowered water levels in 
irrigation dams and the general wa- 
ter table supporting irrigation by 
wells. Progressive increases in wheat 
production have been more than off- 
set by declines in corn crops in each 
of the past two years from the rec- 
ord outturn in 1948, 

The importance of corn in the na- 
tional economy has been made evi- 
dent by the prominence accorded to 
it in the national programs for in- 
creased food grain production. A na- 
tive resistance to innovation compli- 
cated earlier efforts to introduce new 
varieties, and in some instances when 
such resistance had been overcome 
other factors proved discouraging. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these re- 
tarding factors, the development and 
distribution of suitable seed has been 
accompanied by increasing progress 
during the recent few years. 

Wheat Receives Attention 

More recently, the increased con- 
sumption and importation of wheat 
has been instrumental in directing 
the attention of the government to 
the need for similar work in wheat 
varieties. The experience gained in 
the earlier work on the corn pro- 
gram, together with the enhanced 
reputation of the research and devel- 
opment group, has accelerated the 
achievement of results with wheat. 

This work has resulted in the de- 
velopment of varieties of sufficiently 
desirable characteristics that a group 
of wheat growers from the state of 
Sonora has reportedly purchased im- 
portant quantities of such seed in 
the Mexico City area. Approximately 
1,000 metric tons of seed wheat were 
purchased during September and Oc- 
tober of 1950 at prices reported to be 
in the neighborhood of 900 pesos a 
ton (equivalent to U.S. $2.83 bu.). Al- 
though this substantial premium of 
about 50% over local prices is com- 
plimentary as regards the reputation 
of the varieties concerned, the net 
effect is to retard the expansion of 
these varieties in the plateau region 
for which they were expressly de- 
veloped. 

The competition for land, water, 
and labor has brought some changes 
in crop production which have ad- 
versely affected food grains. Some 
acreage has been diverted from corn 
to wheat, and current high prices for 
cotton and limited water for irriga- 
tion are partly responsible for a sub- 
stantial shift from wheat to cotton. 
These shifts have occurred in spite 
of government efforts to relate agri- 
cultural credits to required acreage 
of food grains. 

In addition to bringing new lands 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








nas of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH sT KANSAS CITY, MO. 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ii. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











KNIGHTON 


Rane, Saeeeerae & 
FOR FLOUR 


0. 
at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA 








NEW YORK BOSTON 





JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








/ Vane Tetra te Oe. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tl. 
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Cable Address: ‘ Doxrgacn,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, EB. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,”” London. 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
O. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wuarsar,” Glasgow 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: Code 
VIGILANT Riverside 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers = . 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW. C -5 
41 Constitution St., LEIT 
Esplanade Buildings, DUN DEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pururp,”” Dundee 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) ~ 








OMAR JORDAN 


FLOUR and GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable address: Cato 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


under cultivation, long-term projects 
in soil conservation and better farm- 
ing practice will be ‘necessary to 
maintain or achieve greater self-suffi- 
ciency in food production. Water con- 
servation will call for efforts in re- 
forestation, which at present appear 
to be beyond the comprehension of 


the average rural inhabitant. 


Current Import Controls 


The importation of wheat into 
Mexico is carried on by Ceimsa, Com- 
pania Exportadora y Importadora 
Mexicana, S.A. This is a semi-official 
agency which is responsible for the 
control of exports, imports, and the 
distribution of food ccommodities_in 
Mexico. The payment of subsidies and 
the promulgation of official prices for 
foodstuffs have also been the respon- 


sibility of this agency. 


At the present time substantially 
all wheat imports are made through 
Ceimsa. The allocation of wheat to 
the mills is based partly upon the 
flour production of the several mills. 

The reaction of the members of 
the milling trade to the operations of 
Ceimsa varied. It was reported that 
wheat of lower grade was being pur- 
chased and supplied to the mills as 
No. 2 grade; however, samples of im- 
ported wheat from several places 
were found to be average No. 2 HW. 
Some millers complained because of 
the abridgment of their usual meth- 
ods of buying wheat, others com- 
mented on the relatively greater sim- 
plicity of procuring wheat through 


the central source. 


In May, 1950, Ceimsa announced 
its intention to return the purchase 
of wheat to private trade, effective 
Aug. 1. However, before the trade was 
well organized to resume independent 
purchasing, Ceimsa again assumed its 
former position as national purchaser. 
Some flour millers reported that, dur- 
ing the time when they were permit- 
ted to buy directly, freight cars were 


not immediately available. 


It is a well-known fact that alloca- 
tion of freight cars for Mexican 
service has been a serious problem 
for U.S. railroads, and it is conceiv- 
able that the time normally required 
to supply cars against orders was 
interpreted by the importer as rep- 


resenting unavailability of cars. 


In conjunction with the control of 
prices of foodstuffs, subsidies are 
granted on freight rates from the 
border to interior points, and be- 
tween Sonora and certain interior 
milling centers. Flour price controls 
involve delivery of imported wheat 
to the mill at fixed prices, sale of 
flour at fixed prices,*payment of sub- 
sidy to make up the differénce be- 
tween such fixed sales prices, and a 


mill price based on cost of wheat. 
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Gladiola 


Red Elefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 














Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





N. V, tigemeene  Handel-en 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
b) AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 





Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 


“Witburg” Amsterdam 











GRIPPELING & & t VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 


T Bank, Amsterdam 





an 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7% Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Grarns,” Glasgow 


@a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 

D k and Swed 





Reference: 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd, London 











N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


July 24, 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 


Dischesin 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
qu 





INDEX OF ADVERTISER 








Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Bvans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co.. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd. 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Flours, Inc. .. 
Ames Harris Neville Co.. 
Angell, Chr. 

Arnoid Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Milis 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bowersock Millis & Power Co..... 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cahokia Flour Co. 

Cameron, John F., & Co.......... 
Canadian Mfil & Blevator Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr.... 
Carson, Robert, 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Charlick, Wm., Lta’ 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Chelsea Milling Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend ‘R. R. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son . 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd.... 
Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Commissiehandel ‘Cereales” 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co..... 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling Co. 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
De Boer, W., & Co 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Vonszelmann & Co., Ltd........ 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co.. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.. 


Bagie Roller Mill Co. 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills, 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim .. 
Enns Milling Co. 

Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. 


Fennell, Spence & Co.. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.. 
Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels . 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Millis 

Franco, Francis M. .. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co..... 
Garland Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co 
Great Star Flour Millis, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Green's Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Bngraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.... 

Hotel Sherman 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., 

Jewell, 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Jordan, Omar 

Joseph, I. 8., Co., Imc..... 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Brickson Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons.. 
King Midas Flour Mills... 
King Milling Co. .... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc..... 
Koerner, John B., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd..... 
Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.... 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysie, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
Mackprang, C., Jr. 

Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam. 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 

Minot Flour Mills 

Mitchell, B. P. 

Montana Flour Mills Co.. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co... 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd.. 
Morten Milling Co. 


Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. 
National Cotton Council 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 


Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 

New Era Milling 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Beisheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd..... 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd.... 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Red Wing Milling Co... 
Reilly, John F. 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co., N. V 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ... 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Sands, Taylor & Wood 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., Company.. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Flouring Millis, Inc. 
Siebel, J. E., Sons’ 
Simonds-Shields-Theis — Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., In 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 


Tanner-Bvans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 

Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

fex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd... 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Blevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Uhimann Grain Co. 

United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valley Grain Co. 

Valier & Spies Milling Company 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
Maatschappij N. V. 

Vis, P. C., & Co, 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J. 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 


Watson & Philip, Ltd............ 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ... 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co. Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. ........ 
Western Star Mill Co. 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Millis Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen B., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, M., Jr.. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





DIXIE LILY 


OF 








BUHLER, 
039-35 Exchange Bide. Memphis, Teun. 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
KANSAS 


DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 




















The skilled hands of the veteran pilot guide 
the liner safely home in both good weather and 
bad. So, too, can the N-A Serviceman, with over 
a quarter-century of experience, help with your 
flour treatment program both in day-to-day 
operations and when you have acute problems. 


Again, just as the pilot uses fine equipment to 
do his job, so does the N-A Serviceman draw 


from his stock of time-tested products—DYOX, 
NOVADELOX and N-RICHMENT-A— to give 
you a complete flour service tailored to your 
particular needs. 


So, for maturing, color improvement or enrich- 
ing, keep in mind that N-A’s entire Flour Service 


Division is always happy to work with vou and 
your consultants. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS om 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








The 3 most dangerous jobs in America... 


You might guess two of them—mining and construction work. 
On the list compiled by the National Safety Council, mining 
ranks first; construction is second. But the third will surprise 
you... 


It's farming! 


Falls, farm animals, fires and tractors are the leading trouble- 
makers. In one hour an average of four farm buildings will be 
damaged or destroyed by fire. In one day about 47 farm 
people will lose their lives in accidents. By the end of the year 


the total will be some 17,000 killed, ONE MILLION and a 
half injured. 


Whether we live on the farm or not, it’s our job as good 
neighbors and good Americans to help reduce this tragic 
toll . .. to help our farm friends observe National Farm 


Safety Week July 22-28 ... and to urge them to follow farm 


safety rules all 52 weeks of the year. 





